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THE RESULT OF THE 
CIPHERING. 
FTHE revelation of the cipher dispatches 

will have a very great effect upon pub- 
lic opinion, and the more pronounced be- 
cause such denials as have been made do 
not deny the authenticity of the telegrams. 
It is unquestionable that a large part of the 
support which was given to Mr. TILDEN in 
1576 was due to a conviction that he would 
in some manner purify politics. A feeling 
that the Republican party had been too 
long in power, and that there had been a 
kind of “carnival of corruption” under the 
GRANT Administration, had long been care- 
fully fostered and exaggerated by party op- 


position and by personal disappointment, 
and the hard times disposed every body who 
was pinched to throw the blame upon the 
party in power. It was this situation which 
Mr. TILDEN saw and determined to turn to 
his advantage. With this view he began 
his “reforms” in New York as Governor, be- 
lieving that the time was ripe. The event 
showed that he was not mistaken. He was 
instantly accepted as the especial represent- 
ative of the reform which was vaguely de- 
sired, and his party, with which he was not 
personally popular, believing that with the 
kind of prestige he had acquired success 
was probable, made him its candidate for 
the Presidency. 

It was an advantage to Mr. TILDEN that 
he had been little known out of his own 
State before he became Governor. But it 
is indisputable that within his State, and 
among those who had known him as a poli- 
tician, it was hard to regard him as especial- 
ly or essentially a political reformer. He 
was no longer a young man, and he had 
been always interested in politics and pub- 
lic affairs. But he was chiefly known as 
chairman of the Demovratic State Commit- 
tee during the period of TWEED’s ascend- 
ency ia his party, and it was not known 
that Mr. TILDEN had ever openly and strong- 
ly opposed him. That fact certainly did not 
argue corruption or collusion, nor was either 
ever charged; but it was plainly incompat- 
ible with a sincere spirit of political reform. 
It would be hard to point to any thing in 
Mr. TILDEN’s political career before he be- 
came Governor which distinguished him 
from other clever Democratic politicians, 
and the evident political purpose of his con- 
duct as Governor detracted from the disin- 
terestedness of his reform movements. The 
manner in which he was commended out of 
the State, during the canvass of 1876, as the 
very apostle of political reform, was remark- 
able to all New Yorkers, while the fact that 
“reform” was to be accomplished by the fa- 
miliar Democratic party made the spectacle 
not more hopeful. The argument that the 
Republican party was corrupt, and that 
therefore there was no alternative but the 
Democratic party, however logical, was not 
assuring to any body who believed that the 
Democratic party needed only the chance 
to show itself very much more corrupt than 
the Republican. But it is undeniable that 
there was a large independent vote which 
was given to Mr. TILDEN under the convic- 
tien that somehow or other he was a Heay- 
en-sent messenger of political reform. 

This conviction was but strengthened by 
the events that followed the election. There 
were many voters who, not knowing that 
the Democratic order of the day was to 
“claim every thing,” believed that what 
they thought the organized corruption 
known as the Republican party was about 
to fulfill all iniquity by tampering with the 
vote. Such rampant virtue was seldom 
seen as was then displayed by those who 
had supported Mr. TILDEN, and who assumed 
that every thing upon his side and among 
his supporters was fair and smooth and hon- 
est, and every thing upon the Republican 
side was foul and corrupt and disgraceful. 








This sort of thing is exceedingly ludicrous 
in the late MARBLE manifesto. Yet it now 
appears, and appears in the very face of the 
POTTER investigation, which has vainly 
sought to implicate Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. 
Noyes and to stain the President, that dur- 
ing all this time the confidential agents of 
Mr. TILDEN, his personal friends and trusted 
associates, were busily trying to buy him 
the Presidency in Oregon and South Caro- 
lina and Florida, two of which States it was 
not pretended that he had carried ; nor is it 
alleged that the exposure of the “Gobble” 
Oregon business more than a year ago inter- 
rupted in the least the relations between 
Mr. TILDEN and the “ negotiators,” nor that 
they have been disturbed by the later reve- 
lations. All the assertions and all the be- 
lief that the Republicans were quite as great 
rascals as the Democra‘s, if only the proof 
could be found, avail nothing against the 
fact that the proof of Democratic rascality 
is now clear. Mr. T1»EN has ceased to 
represent “reform” and “ political purity” 
to any intelligent humaa being, and the in- 
evitable change in public opinicn that must 
follow these disclosures is that reform does 
not lie in the Democratic direction, because 
whatever offenses Republicans may have 
committed in 1876, it is now plain that they 
were no worse than those of Democrats. If 
this were the only result, it would be sorry 
enough. But it will lead every honest Re- 
publican and Democrat to demand of Con- 
gress a “reform” of the methods of Presi- 
dential election which will make impossible 
the rascalities which are now proved on one 
side and alleged upon the other in the elec- 
tion of 1876. 


Last week we told the story of the French 
assignats, the fatal scheme for “ coining the 
land of the country into money,” which fell 
with crushing force upon the French labor- 
ers. It was but a repetition of our colonial 
attempts to evade the laws that govern ex- 
changes and measures of value, in the issue, 
during the Revolution, of what is known as 
the Continental currency. The story ought 
to be familiar to Americans, and should be 
a cenclusive answer to the Greenback ora- 
tors, one of whom (a candidate for Con- 
gress) said in a recent speech in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, “It is simply the fiat 
of the government—the declaration that any 
commodity is a legal tender-—that makes 
money of value...... The act of a government 
of a country can make paper as valuable as 
gold and silver for money.” We saw last 
week in the terrible experience of France 
how mischievously untrue such a statement 
is; let us now see it in the history of our 
own country. 

Twenty days after the first Continental 
Congress assembled in 1775 the delegates 
from New York urged an issue of Continent- 
al paper currency, and twenty days later 
$3,000,000 were issued in notes entitling the 
bearer to receive an equal amount of gold 
or silver. They were distributed among 
the colonies, and were to be finally paid in 
1782. The colonies declared every person 
who would not take them a public enemy, 
and in those days a public enemy was in a 
very uncomfortable position. Five months 
later, in November, 1775, $3,000,000 more 
were issued. Some hesitation to take them 
appeared, mainly among the Quakers; and in 
January, 1776, when MONTGOMERY had fall- 
en at Quebec, and the prospects were dark, 
the Congress crdered that those who should 
refuse to receive the notes should be treat- 
ed as enemies, and cut off from all trade or 
intercourse with the inhabitants. Those 
who hesitated were left to the mercies of 
Committees of Safety, and the newspapers 
held, with the Greenback orator whom we 
have quoted, that as long as people agreed 
to regard paper as money it was as good as 
gold or silver. The next month, Febru- 
ary, 1776, a third issue of $4,000,000 was 
made, and in May $5,000,000 more, making 
$15,000,000 within the year. A serious de- 
cline in the value of the notes followed, and 
Congress directed General PUTNAM to issue 
an order confiscating the goods which any 
person refused to sell for the paper, and im- 
prisoning the recusant. Laborers demand- 
ed two paper dollars a day and idled half 
the time, and a hat was sold for twelve 
dollars. At the close of the year still 
more rigorous measures were taken to im- 
pose the currency upon the country, and 
early in 1777 “maximum laws” were pass- 
ed, fixing prices. By the beginning of the 
year 1777 $25,000,000 of Continental cur- 
reney had been issued, and there was also 
an immense amount of paper that had been 
issued by the States, and as they had the 
power of taxation, their notes were pre- 
ferred and hoarded. Meanwhile the enemy 
sowed tares in the form of counterfeit cur- 
rency, Which was of course easily made, and 
which increased the financial anarchy. The 
total issue of Continental paper for 1777 was 
$13,000,000, and the whole amount at the 





end of the year was $38,000,000. The value 
of the notes was reduced one-quarter. Be- 
fore May, 1778, there had been a further is- 
sue of $13,500,000, and the value had fallen 
as low as six to one. In May came news of 
the French alliance, and the notes advanced 
to one-quarter of their nominal value. Loans 
were facilitated, the tariff of prices was sus- 
pended, and it was thought that the war 
would soon end. Congress constantly is- 
sued currency to meet demands upon it, and 
at the end of 1779 the whole ameunt out- 
standing was $101,500,000, the value of which 
had fallen to eight to one of coin. 

Congress could no longer avoid action, 
and an able committee, with RoperT Mor- 
RIS at the head, took up the subject of the 
finances. Their first recommendation was to 
repeal the Jaw which had ludicrously sought 
to equalize the value of the paper with gold. 
This was adopted, and the question of act- 
ual value was at once opened. It was said 
that the act meant repudiation. Congress 
denied it, and declared that every dollar of 
the notes would be paid. But it continued 
to issue them more profusely, and they de- 
clined in value more rapidly. “All could 
run into debt with a certainty of making 
money by the operation.” Counterfeits had 
become so current that Congress called in 
the issues which had been most counterfeit- 
ed. Butchers, bakers, and farmers begaf 
to refuse it. “ Hucksters and forestallers” 
who bought merchandise upon speculation 
were roughly handled. A dealer in hard 
money was hung in effigy in Albany, others 
publicly confessed their guilt, while the en- 
emy hoped that the failure of the currency 
would put an end to the Revolution. In the 
winter of 1778-79 there was a mutiny at 
Morristown which, except for WASHINGTON, 
must have had the most fatal consequences. 
The financial situation was more and more 
menacing, and on the Ist of January, 1779, 
Congress called upon the States to pay in 
$15,000,000 in notes for the current year, and 
$6,000,000 a year for the next eighteen years. 
But the Congress could only request—it 
could not enforce—and it was compelled to 
issue more paper. The popular suffering 
was increasing. Great meetings were held 
to denounce monopolizers and to demand re- 
duction of prices. In August the total pa- 
per in circulation amounted to $161,500,000, 
which was worth eighteen to one. Even 
WASHINGTON refused to receive it at Mount 
Vernon for old debts. A catastrophe was 
evidently at hand, but Congress couid do 
nothing to raise the value of paper, and 
went on issuing it until there was a total 
of $241,552,280, worth forty toone. Congress 
tried to call in old notes and to issue new. 
But the country could no longer be deceived, 
and early in 1781 the laws making the notes 
money were repealed. Yet until they fell 
below five hundred for one there was active 
dealing in them. Then it ceased. But the 
mischief the currency had wrought was in- 
calculable. Mr. Poor, to whose summary 
in his copious volume, Money: its Laws and 
History, we are greatly indebted, quotes PEL- 
ATIAH WEBSTER—a most trusty authority — 
as saying: 

“Tt has polluted the equity of our laws, turned 
them into engines of oppression and wrong, corrupt- 
ed the justice of our public administrations, destroyed 
the fortunes of thousands who had the most confidence 
in it, enervated the trade, husbandry, and manufac- 
tures of the country, and went far to destroy the mo- 
rality of our people....We have suffered more from 
this cause than from any other cause or calamity. It 
has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the 
choicest interests of our country more, and done more 
injustice, than even the arms and artifices of the en- 
emy.” 

This was “ fiat” money, and this is the feast 
to which the Greenback party bids the 
country. 


A PRESSING DUTY. 

A conspicuous Democrat, commenting 
upon Mr. TILDEN’s recent card, speaks of his 
failing to take the office to which he was 
elected. But how if, while Mr. TILDEN as- 
sumed that he had been elected, Mr. HAYES 
had assumed that he had been cheated out 
of his election by the bulldozing of Repub- 
licans? The one course would have been 
quite as reasonable as the other, for the only 
thing distinctly proved was that whatever 
the apparent Democratic result at many of 
the polls, it was an utterly dishonest result, 
produced by terror. If Mr. TILDEN was to 
have decided for himself whether he was 
elected, Mr. Hayes should have done the 
same thing, and the result would have been 
edifying in the condition of the country at 
that time. It is, however, a very common 
Democratic remark that Mr. TILDEN was 
elected, and Mr. TILDEN himself has taken 
many occasions to assert it, as he did in his 
recent card. It is also often stated in a 
highly bellicose tone that hereafter, when a 
Democratic President is elected, he will take 
possession of the office. 

This is all very well, and rounds off a 
platform very effectively. But this govern- 
ment happens to be one of law. There are 
laws not only for voting, but for determin- 
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ing and arnouncing the results of Votin 
But there is no law that a candidate shall 
decide for himself when he has been elected 
and then proceed to take possession of the 
office. If Mr. TitpeNn had undertakey o- 
the Democratic commentator suggests «to 
take the office to which he was elected,” he 
would have found several lions in the path, 
Under the Const itution of the United States 
the process of election is not fully completed 
until Congress, under the law, designates 
the candidate who has been chosen. In the 
election of 1876 Congress did not declare Mr. 
TILDEN to have been chosen. It ratified 
the decision of the Electoral Commission 
that Mr. HAyEs had been lawfully elected 
and it did so without entering into the 
question of local frauds in the States, and 
upon the principle that such frauds were 
questions for the State authorities and not 
for Congress. The only way in which a 
candidate can know that he has been Jaw. 
fully elected to the Presidency is by the 
declaration of Congress. And the only wa 
in which Mr. TILDEN could “take the office 
to which he had been elected” would have 
been to assume that he had been elected, 
and to attempt enforcing his assumption by 
arms. 

This kind of loose talk, however, and the 
dangerous situation of the winter of 1876-77 
should show the country that there is no 
question of more vital and pressing impor- 
tance than that of providing a method for 
dealing with a disputed Presidential elec- 
tion. The single fact that the House and 
the Senate may be of different parties, and 
that if one of them chooses to withdraw, a 
situation arises for which there is no lawful 
solution whatever, and which may instantly 
throw the country into anarchy, should be 
enough to cause public opinion, without re- 
gard to party, to insist upon a settlement. 
There are patriotic men enough in the Sen- 
ate—Mr. EpMuNDs, for instance, and Mr. 
BaYarRD—who understand this, and who 
may be reasonabiy expected to take early 
action in hastening the report of the com- 
mittee already appointed. 


A GEORGIA WAY. 
In commenting upon the Democratic mobs 
against Republican meetings in South Car- 
olina, the Commercial Advertiser properly com- 
pares them with the Democratic and other 
mobs of forty years ago against the aboli- 
tionists. Their meetings were held often at 
the risk of life, and, as we stated last week, 
GEORGE THOMPSON was secretly sent out of 
the country to secure his safety. The burn- 
ing of Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, 
the foul murder of Lovesoy at Alton, the 
assault upon GARRISON in Boston, were all 
outbreaks of the same barbarism which in 
South Carolina now disturbs Republican 
meetings, and seeks to silence by terror. 
But when the RYNDERS mob took possession 
of the antislavery meeting at the old Taber- 
nacle in New York, the national authority 
was not invoked to keep the peace, while 
the rioting and savagery merely confirmed 
the resolution of the victims, and added hun- 
dreds to their number. The same inevita- 
ble law operates in South Carolina. When 
a Republican meeting is mobbed by Demo- 
crats, honest men every where are indignant, 
and the foolish whites confirm in the black 
race a hate and revenge which will some 
day in some form find a settlement. The 
colored race is no longer enslaved. It is 
becoming every day more intelligent and 
self-confident, and there is no folly at once 
so criminal and so absurd as fostering in it 
a tradition of antipathy to the whites. The 
men of influence in the Southern States 
should show this in the strongest light to 
the passionate and ignorant white mob; 
and the Charleston News and Courier, which 
is edited by intelligent men, ought to be able 
to see that in defending the Democratic 
interruption of Republican meetings, under 
whatever pretense, it is sowing the wind. 
There is an infinitely better way than the 
Mississippi plan or the South Carolina plan, 
and that is a Georgia plan. It is the way 
of common-sense, of statesmanship, and of 
humanity. Patriotic and well-meaning cit- 
izens of the Southern States ought to know 
that the most intelligent Republican citi- 
zens in the Northern States fully understand 
the difficult situation in “the South.” They 
acknowledge that no community can see 
with composure its government committed 
to ignorant and venal hands. They know 
the situation by experience. No Southern 
community is more abused in this way than 
the city of New York. Unknown persons are 
nominated in grog-shops to Congress by the 
order of an irresponsible squad of men who 
hold offices which give them the patronage 
that buys the election of their candidates. 
A more grotesque parody of free popular in- 
stitutions can not be imagined. The intel- 
ligence and character and enterprise of New 
York have no more to do with the govern- 
ment of the city or the selection of their 
Representatives in Congress than the Ke- 
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fails to vindicate itself at an exceptional 


point that the republican principle has 

failed. . P 
South Carolina can learn not only from 

New York, but from its ne ighbor Georgia. 


In that State there is a college for colored 
pupils—the Atlanta University—which an- 
yually receives from the State $8000, under 
a law of 1874, passed almost unanimously, 
of the conditions of the grant being that 
the Board of Visitors of the University of 
Georgia should also visit this school. The 
report of those visitors for the last year is 
most instructive and reading. 
It shonid be circulated broadcast through 
the Southern States. The 
that the recitations were most flattering to 
ihe teac hers and the pupils, showil ig extraor- 
dinary skill and patience upon the part of 
the former, and remarkable docility upon the 
part of the latter. They say further that the 
yast influence which such a school can exert 
upon the State of 
looked. It can shape the public opinion of 
the colored race, nearly half of the 
yoters, making them friends or 
“No school in Georgia ever had such 
and its social as well as political power may 
The multitude 


one 


suggestive 


committee say 


Georgia has been over- 
who are 
enemies. 
a field, 


become immense.” who will 


be influenced by this college are very duc- 
tile, and for the common welfare of the 
State it is essential that they should have 
a filial and not an alien feeling for it. 


“These pupils will certainly exert a tremen- 
dous influence on their and yet 
“they evidently do not love the home insti- 
tutions of Georgia as directed by the whites.” 
Heretofore, say the their 
have been alienated, and their feelings im- 
bittered against the State. “This has been 
most unfortunate for State and people, and 


race, as 


Visitors, affections 


it is highly important that their allegiance 
and love be secured to the home govern- 


ment. Until this is done they will always 
be indifferent and troublesome citizens. The 
carpet-baggers and others who exerted a bad 
influence are now powerless, or nearly 
and if the pupils from this school be patri- 
otic and true, the race may furnish the State 
many valuable citizens.” The board finally 
suggest that the graduates be encouraged 
to teach their race, and to mould them into 
good citizens. This is the spirit of a sound 
mind and a true heart. If the Southern 
whites want peace and order and prosperity, 
they will not attend Republican meetings 
for the purpose of “ correcting the 
ments of the speakers,” and kindling suspi- 
cion, jealousy, and hatred the 
half the population. They will 
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A FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Tue fifty h volume of Harper's 
Monthly ends with the current November 


-sevent 


number, which is characteristically inter- 
esting, and which still maintains its popu- 
lar ascendency. The bound volumes are a 
true family library, containing a picture of 
the progress of a generation in every de 

partment of literature and knowledge. Its 
value in one ds partment, less obvious than 


others, was recently brought to our attention 





in the latest edition of Professor STEELE’s 
Physics one of a series of scientific works 
of which we spoke fa vorably long ago, v n 
the series began, and whose popularity jus- 


ties our praise of their simplicity and per 
Spicuity. Professor STEELE, 


edging his authorities, 


in acknowl! 


mentions articies in 





Harper’ s Magazine, and we are very ud to 
quote some expressions of his about the 
I 

Magazine, privately made, but all the more 
valuable: 

“To have read it tl from t beginning is 
in itself a liber t “51s 
my shelves are in cons se, as sO a8 
American Cyclopedia. Tt for rence has 
grown upon me by frequently finding just the arti 
required, so that now, when any t c comes up for 
study, we instir to Harz Magazine 
The scientific articles are f rent, and cover a Ww 
range of topics I nk he permar t 
value of the and v mes of Ha 8 Magaz u 
the shelves of 1 Pp 8 ibrary is 
general, fully estimated. 
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be studied best in the spirit and conduct of —Dr. Qt ACKENEK s interesting work or 
its most powerful lecal organization, Tam- | Ancient Literature, Ori ind Classica tly 
many Hall. It is a good time for voters to | published by Harper & ‘BROTHERS, says “ that 
consider whether they desire in 1880 an al- | ° ™ore than — may words wh nstitai 
. “2 oR p! resent vocabul bt } nr n 
lied administration of Tammany Hall and | Te ola Sehenne ad oe , 
the form of the Ku-Klux which has re-ap- | of only 5642 Eng! e SHAKS 
peared in South Carolina. PEARE 8 genius requit for its ex 
pression, MILTON’s ey as t half 
. that number.”’ Dr. Qt t 
THE PARTY YOKE. the number of diff now spol 
on the earth is about n 
In an election which turns mainly upon —Prince Desecance K has become mor ent 
the question of honest money and a curren- | Of bis person than he was f rmeriy. He ist 
cy at the par cf the recognized standard | | ae yt Be oe knee ° : pee 4 
of the commercial world, the result in the | fred at him by KULLMANN. When in B 
city of New York will naturally be regard- | keeps exclusively to! nd garden, which 
ed with peculiar interest. New York is the carefully watche 8 by | met 
great commercial city, and its commercial | c a ey A. - eos i - 
classes are sound upon the main question. | yjsj} 4 y osnaee, » nauneiiinen neal 
But party influences are supreme with party | is extremely difficult of access Lauer 
representatives, and whatever a man’s pri- berg his park has been s y g 
vate convictions may be, it is not difficult | wall, shutting . ape te 
- ‘ : —Mr. Myron PHELPs, w y at 
for him to sophisticate himself as to his Lewiston. I s, bequeathed Americal 
party duty. The financial danger in Con- | Tract Society $5000; to t Ar n Su y 
gress lies upon the Democratic side. If school | nion, $5000; to t Am in Bible So- 
there should be financial mischief of any Foren Mic to — at of t Board of 
kind—an attempt to stay resumption, to | —iis. ewer @. Manes amp. of this city, he 
tamper with the public faith, to inflate the n to the Pittsfield (Massa Atl ‘ 
currency—it will proceed from the Demo im a large collecti f silv pp 
cratic party, which, according to Mr. EwinG - a Ape em - gai s fr = { 
of Ohio, is three-fourths a “Greenback” an ally * - as t Pp Sinnee 
party. Every Democratic member of Con he first 1 i} . 
gress will be under the strongest pressure r I )YSART risor 
to do wrong, and with the power of Demo- | ™ nt - + . ~ ' y y 
cratic discipline and the Democratic tradi- of Mr. I ce ies saeen dine wa 1 pm re 
tion of “all for the party,” undoubtedly | jster at Washing He w t 
many members will go wrong wishing that | tric mat D g tl utter 1 f ; 
it were practicable to go right W isl ngton ty a very ff ut 
This is the reason that Congressional —_ ~ ast - ~ 8 of tl 
candidates like Mr. Morton and General { gt ; y 
M‘Cooxk in the city of New York and Mi ! “ a tig grij 
CHITTENDEN in Brooklyn should be sup- | “me, o1 Q h 
ported against any Democratic candidate, se ? ; , : . 
however sound upon the financial issue he the hous | \ vag 
may be; and the same reason holds in the us at I gn Off 
First District of the State, which lies next to t t l 
the city, and in which so many active New | '00™ % 4 
Yorkers reside. The district is Democratic ; Mr. Lat i ft I 
But this year there are three nominations Truth, s Mr. Wa 4 
| a Greenback candidate, who is a Democfat; argest i i 
the regular Democratic candidate, Mr. Co 7s _ , 
| VERT, the present member; and the regular pat Mr. Wa . ~ 
| Republican candidate Mr. JAMES O7T14 The y tra I i 
district is composed of three counties Sut | 5 . 
folk, Queens, and Richmond—and the Suffolk —M. Gawserra is to be 
Democratic delegation withdrew from the ne a f $8.08 Gh = M.D 
convention upon the nomination of Mr CHET, the great o 
Covert. It is the old story of local jeal Miss STOKES j D 
ousy, but it is a feeling which wil | probably e wd 
this year make itself felt at the polls. Un , : I . A 
| der these circumstances Mr. OTs has been xd from ( 
nominated by the Republicans with perfect | the No t I 5 
unanimity. He is well known as a gentle I a} mat - en 
man of the highest character, who is very | ™ org whey = ; 1 m= 
popular in the district, having been the can lety a be . 
didate for State Senator last year, and he is nar t S I 
uncompromisingly sound upon the financial | Miss Lita! 58 
issue. He will undoubtedly poll a very se spl ye sear, M — 
| large vote, and his ee cts, under the cir . = fy ma ™ 
| cumstances in the district, are excellent f many p y i ts 
The necessity of his root Saori all honest that the s} i the phi 
money voters in the district is made appar sone aston ad 600.000 ¢ - r + 
ent by the position of Mr. Covert. That = to th s place was “George Sand,” wh - 
gentleman, indeed, voted in general, we be it in 1830, In the old register—a arto 
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THE BEHEMOTH CLUB OF BLACKVILLE.—[Drawn by Sou Eytines, Jon. | 
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{HE HILTON TROPHY. 
Tue International Military Contest was a new 
vature on this year’s programme at Creedmoor 
he result was looked for with eager interest 
ae open to one team of twelve from the Unit 
ed States troops serving in ea h of the three mili 
tary divisions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mis 
gouri, to a t ( nite d States navy 
from the uniformed National Guard or militia of 


team from the 


the several States or Territories, including the 
District oi Columbia England, Ireland 
Scotland, and each of the provinces of Canada 
and all other separate powers, were entitled to 
following teams: one from the 
one from the 


and 


enter the regular 
service of su h powers, militia, one 
from the volunteers, one from the navy; th 
members of « ach team to be bona fide members of 
the branch of service which they mry represent 
t teams to 


and to shoot in undress uniforms; the 
as might be prescribed 


be selected in such manner 
py the military authorities of their respective 
countries or States, and must, if required, be cet 
tified to as beir 
Weapon, any rez lation military rifle in use by 
the State or governinent whose shoot 
it; ammunition, not prescribed ; distances, 200 


r such authorized representatives 


team may 
500, and 600 yards, seven rounds at each range ; 
position, standing at the first, and any allowed in 
military practice at the ocher two ranges. Ther 
were five entries—the Department of the Atlantic, 
US.A., Department of the Missouri, U.S.A 
of New York, State of New Jersey, and State of 
Connecticut. Unfortunately no team from abroad 
was entered—not even the Canadians, who were ex 


state 


pected—and the contest lay between United States 
There were three 
prizes—first, a trophy presented by ex-Judge Hen 
ry Hittoy, of this city, to be shot for annually at 
Creedmoor, or such other range as the National 
Rifle Association shall select, to be held during th 
f the service to 
which the winning team may belong, and to be 
returned at the expiration of the twelve 
next ensuing to the National Rifle Association ; 
the second prize, consisted of a badge, to be pre 


regulars and State nilitia-men 


year by the chief of the branch 


months 


sented to each member of the winning team ; th« 
third, of such prizes as might subsequently be 
announced. The New York militia-men carried 
the day, beating not only the other two States, 
but the regulars as well. The individual 
shooting of the day was done by Grorce Wurre, 
of Oswego, New York, who made a 95 out of a 
possible 105. The scores of the 
follows, out of a possible 1260: 


best 


teams were as 





jaliheememas ——— ey ; 
Teams y I 
New York habedee . : : 1044 
Connecticut ........... 345 331 913 
New dersey .............| 880 301 S65 
Dep. Atlantic (regulars). 312 | 311 862 
Dep. Missouri (regulars). 303 276 : 





The trophy was designed and made by Messrs 
Trrany & Co., of this city. The material is 
chiefly of base metals, iron and copper, lighted 
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THE HILTON CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


up and enriched by inlays of silver and gold, 
The centre is an Indian buffalo-hunting scene, in 
strong repoussé worked in iron 
is very large, and will require three men to carry 
it. The design is novel and the effect is superb 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 


THE monument erected to the memory of the 


late Vice-President Henry Witson in the rear of 


the chapel at the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D. C., is a fitting tribute of gratitude from the 


army of the United States to one of its most de 


. a= = mn 


. den eet. cemnamnt! 


4 2 


The entire piece 


1 D.C 


| voted friends As urman of the Military Cor 
mittee of the Senate f \ | n lst 
to 1873, he never failed to star ‘ 
lefenders of the I n In recog ‘ 
services the enlisted n t I \ 
Washington Territory, started pt 
January 28, 1876, and the various regiments of 
the army soon gathered sufficient money, and a 


month ago the monument was completed. It 
of granite, and is five feet high, and seven f 
six inches by four feet three inches at the bas 
It is a chaste and substantial structure. ar 
the work of D. M Menamiyn & Co.. of \ 


On the front face, in large ra 
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the Polynesian down the river. Several 
loaded with passengers and carrying bands of 
heavy followed the 
r twenty miles down the river, where 
a final hearty farewell was given 
Right Hon. Freperick 

first Earl of Dufferin (and 
K.C.B., ete., was born in June, 1826 


educated at Eton and 


steamers 


music, despite the weather 


l-steame 


Tempece BLack- 
fifth Baron), 
He was 
at Christ-church, Oxford. 


woop, 


He succeeded to his father’s honors while still in 
his minority, in July, 1841. He was a Lord-in- 
waiting on her Maj stv und r Lord JOHN Rus- 


SELL’s first administration, and again in 1854-58. 
In the month of February, 1855, he was specially 
attached to the mission undertaken by Lord Jonn 
Russet. to Vienna, and in 1860 he was sent by 
Lord Patwerston as British 

Syria, in order to make inquiries in relation to 
the massacre of Christians in the East, and for 
his services on that occasion was nominated on 
his return a K.C.B., Civil Division. He acted as 


Commissioner to 








Under-Secretary of State for India from 1864 to 
the early part of 1866, and as Under-Secretary 

War from the latter date to the following 
June. On the advent of Mr. GLapstone to place, 
in December, 1868, he was appoiated Chancellor 
of t Lancaster. He was created an 
Er 1850, nominated a Knight of 
St 3, sworn a Privy Councillor in 


1868, and has held the Lord-Lieutenancy of the 


County of Down since 1864. He was raised to 
the Earldom in the autumn of 1871. 

His lordship is also known as an author. In 
1846-47, at the time of the famine, he went from 
Oxford to Ireland to inquire into the state of 


ings among the Irish peasantry, and on his re 
1 wrote an account of matters in that island 


which caused no small stir in university circles 


und among other readers. In 1859 he made a 
vachting vovage to Iceland, a well-known narra 
tive of which expedition he published in the fol- 
lowing year under the title of Letters from High 


He has also published other works in 


Latitud 
literature : infer alia, a satire on high life in 


ntitled Zhe Honorable 





ry, ¢ 





eteenth ce 
} a ty shing a 

[he good wishes of hosts of friends will follow 
1ew field of labor in the island of Cy 
the honorable and responsible post 
imissioner under the British govern 
The admirable portraits of the 
» Governor-General and his no less popular 
wife the Countess of Dufferin, together with the 
Hon. Mrs. Lirrteron and the members of Lord 


Dvrrerin’s staff, are given on our first page. 





“WiTH PRIDE UPON HER 
BROW.” 

Mr. Appey’s picture on page 896 is a good ex- 
ample of this artist’s power to invest a common 
The first im- 
pression that this picture makes upon the mind 
The 
second impression is the sense of the intense feel- 
The maiden, embodying the act- 
ive power of the picture, stands alone, and occu- 
pies half (she seems to occupy all) of the fore- 
ground, The other figures are passive to the 
operation of this pewer, which is strongest, evi- 
dently, in the heart of the youth nearest her, and 
weakens to the point of indifference in the boys 
on undisturbed, and in the mild- 
ly attentive and somewhat enigmatical cat at the 
other extremity. The scene is an old-fashioned 
country inn, where idlers gather to while away the 
dullness of the hour. The spiritual distance be- 
tween the central figure and the others is thus 
increased—perhaps the younger witnesses of the 
maidenly pride which steps before them were her 
early playfellows, and one at least may have be- 
come (in a past how far removed now!) some- 
thing nearer than a playmate. It may 
last this semblance of an unattainable 
heaven, for the bundle at his side suggests that 
he is “on the move.” We will not attempt to 
limit the interpretations of the picture. Its ef.- 
fectiveness and the variety of expression in the 
four faces in the background are apparent at a 
clance. 

Mr. Apsey, in his recent pictures in Harper's 
Magazine, has given many instances of his pe- 
culiar power to make the apparently common- 
place unusually interesting. His picture entitled 
“Stratton’s”—one of the illustrations of the pa- 
per on Long Island in the October number—is a 
capital example of this kind of artistic strength. 
it shows only an old barn, some rabbits, and a 
sunset, but it is more impressive than many land- 
scapes that have been called masterpi ces, 


situation with uncommon interest. 


is one of the intense reality of the situation. 





ing expressed, 


whose game goes 


be his 


look at 


STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

Wuy married folk, so ill-mated as to agree 
only to differ, shoald be said to lead a cat-and- 
aog life, is not very ck ar, since those housenold 
pets, being intelligent, affectionate, cheerful, and 
sociable creatures, very frequently contrive to 
The Aston 
associated, and slept with a 
only did what innumerable 


live harmoniously enough together. 
Hall cat, that ate, 
huge blood-hound, 
cats have done Such companionships are too 
common to be reckoned 
friendships, such as that 


of attachment 


among strange animal 


most singular instance 


between two animals of opposite 


natures and habits related to Mr. Jesse by a pet 
on on whose veracity he could depend. The 
narrator boasted the proprietorship of an alliga 
tor which had become so tame tht it would fol 
low him up and down stairs, while it was so 


fond of his ecat’s society that when she lay duwn 
before the fire the alligator followed suit, made 
a pillow of puss, and went off to sleep; and when 
awake the reptile was only happy so long as puss 
was somewhere near, turning morose and ill-tem- 
pered whenever she left it to its own devices. 
Many equine celebrities have delighted in fe- 
line companions, following in this the example 
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of their notable ancestor, the Godolphin Arab, 
between whom and a black cat an intimate friend- 
ship existed for years, a friendship that came to 
a touching end; for when that famous steed died 
his old companion would not leave the body, and 
when it had seen it put under-ground crawled 
slowly away to a hay-loft, and refusing to be com- 
forted, pined away, and died. 

A gentleman in Sussex had a cat which show- 
ed the greatest affection for a young blackbird 
which was given to her by a stable-boy for food 
a day or two after she had been deprived of her 
kittens. She tended it with the greatest care; 
they became inseparable companions, and no 
mother could show a greater fondness for her 
offspring than she did for the bird. 

Lemmery shut up a cat and several mice to- 
gether in a cage. The mice in time got to be 
very friendly, and plucked and nibbled at their 
feline friend. When any of them grew trouble- 
some, she would gently box their ears. A Ger- 
man magazine tells of a M. Hecart who placed a 
tame sparrow under the protection of a wild-cat. 
Another cat attacked the sparrow, which was at 
the most critical moment rescued by its protect- 
or. During the sparrow’s subsequent illness its 
natural foe watched over it with great tender- 
ness. The same authority gives an instance of a 
cat trained like a watch-dog to keep guard over a 
yard containing a hare, some sparrows, black- 
birds, and partridges. 

A pair of carriage-horses taken to water at a 
stone trough, then standing at one end of the 
fanchester Exchange, were followed by a dog 
that was in the habit of lying in the stall of one 
of them. As he gambolled on in front the creat- 
ure was suddenly attacked by a mastiff far too 
strong for his power of resistance, and it would 
have gone hard with him but for the unlooked- 
for intervention of his stable companion, which, 
breaking loose from the man who was leading it, 
made for the battling dogs, and with one well- 
delivered kick sent the mastiff into a cooper’s 
cellar, and then quietly returned to the trough 
and finished its drink. In very sensible fashion, 
too, did Mrs. Bland’s half-Danish dog Traveller 
show his affection for his mistress’s pet pony. 
The latter had been badly hurt, and when well 
enough to be turned into a field, was visited there 
by its fair owner and regaled with carrots and 
other delicacies, Traveller, for his part, never 
failing to fetch one or two windfall apples from 
the garden, laying them on the grass before the 
pony, and hailing its enjoyment of them with the 
liveliest demonstrations of delight. 

That such relations should exist between the 
But 
that a horse should be hail-fellow with a hen ap- 
pears too absurd to be true; yet we have Gilbert 
White’s word for it that a horse, lacking more 
suitable companions, struck up a great friendship 
with a hen, and displayed immense gratification 
when she rubbed against his legs and clucked a 
greeting, while he moved about with the greatest 
caution lest he might wample on his “ little, little 
friend.” 

Colonel Montagu tells of a pointer which, after 
being well beaten for killing a Chinese goose, 
was further punished by having the murdered 
bird tied to his neck—a penance that entailed 
his being constantly attended by the defunct’s 
relict. Whether he satisfied her that he repent- 
ed the crue' deed is more than we know; but 
after a little while the pointer and the goose 
were on the best of terms, living under the same 
roof, feeding out of one trough, occupying the 
same straw bed; and when the dog went on duty 
in the field, the goose filled the air with her lam- 
entations for his absence. 

A New Zealand paper says: “There is a dog 
at Taupo, and also a young pig, and these two af- 
ford a curious example of animal sagacity and 
confidence in the bona fide sof each other. These 
two animals live at the native pah on the oppo- 
site side of Tapuaeharuru, and the dog discovered 
some happy hunting grounds on the other side, 
and informed the pig. The pig, being only two 
months old, informed the dog that he could not 
swim across the river, which at that spot de- 
bouches from the lake, but that in time he hoped 
to share the adventures of his canine friend. 
The dog settled the difficulty. He went into the 
river, standing up to his neck in water, and 
crouched down; the pig got on his back, clasp- 
ing his neck with his fore-legs. The dog then 
swam across, thus carrying his chum over. Reg- 
ularly every morning the two would in this way 
go across and forage around Tapuaeharuru, re- 
turning to the pah at night; and if the dog was 
ready to go home before the pig, he would wait 
till his friend came down to be ferried over. The 
truth of this story is vouched for by several who 
have watched the movements of the pair for 
some weeks past.” 

St. Pierre pronounced the mutual attachment 
displayed between a lion at Versailles and a dog 
to be one of the most touching exhibitions nature 
could offer to the speculations of the philosopher. 
Such exhibitions are by no means rare. Captive 
lords of the forest and jungle have often admit- 
ted dogs to their society, and lived on affection- 
ate terms with them. Not long ago an ailing 
lioness in the Dublin Zoological Gardens was so 
tormented by the rats nibbling her toes that a 
little terrier was introduced into the cage. His 
entrance elicited a sulky growl from the invalid; 
but seeing the visitor toss a rat in the air and 
catch it with a killing snap as it came down, she 
at once came to the sensible conclusion that the 


dog's acquaintance was worth cultivating. 


horse and the dog seems natural enough. 


Coax- 
ing the terrier to her side, she folded her paw 
round him and took him to her breast; and there 
he rested every night afterward, ready to pounce 
upon any raf daring to disturb the slumbers of 
the lioness. 

A visitor at the Regent’s Park Zoological Gar- 
dens watched with no little amusement the an- 
tics of a dog, that was evidently quite at home in 
a cage occupied by a tiger and tigress. The no- 
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ble pair of beasts were reclining side by side, the 
tiger’s tail hanging over the side of their couch. 
The dog, unable to resist the temptation, laid hold 
of it with his teeth and pulled with a will; and 
spite of sundry gentle remonstrances on the part 
of the owner of the tail, persisted until he elicited 
a very deep growl of disapproval. Then he let 
go, Sprang upon the tiger’s back, curled himself 
up, and went off to sleep. Such friendships are, 
it must be owned, liable to come to a tragic end- 
ing, like that recorded by an ancient writer, who 
tells how a lion, a dog, and a bear lived together 
for a long time on the most affectionate terms, 
until the dog accidentally putting the bear out of 
temper, had the life put out of his body; where- 
upon Leo, enraged at losing his favorite, set upon 
Bruin and made an end of him too. 


ON THE RIGHI 


Ar the time when the three Tells met at Griitli, 
when the lowly were crushed and the proud had 
it all their own way, when, in fact, the land was 
groaning under the arbitrary and oppressive rule 
of Austrian governors, it happened that there 
were three pious sisters dwelling at Art, whose 
beauty had attracted the notice of the profligate 
and tyrannical lord of Schwanau, who persecuted 
them cruelly, until it seemed that no other means 
of escape remained open to them save flight. Ac- 
cordingly, one night they made their way up into 
the then pathless wilderness on the Righi, and 
went on until they came to a spot just above 
Weggis, where a murmuring spring of cold wa- 
ter gushes forth from the cracks in the breccia 
rock. Here they determined to remain, and here 
they built themselves a miserable hut of bark. 
How long they managed to live in this seclusion, 
with no food but berries and roots, and no soci- 
ety but that of the wild animals of the forest, no 
one knows; but nothing more was heard of them 
in the valley, and it was not known whether they 
were alive or dead. It is certain, however, that 
they must have been long dead when the cow- 
keepers of the mountain began to notice that 
three small, pale, glimmering lights appeared ev- 
ery night above a certain spot in the wood; and 
when at length curiosity induced them to go and 
see what was the meaning of it, they found the 
bodies of the three sisters turned into mummies 
and lying by the side ot the spring. A chapel 
dedicated to the Archangel Michael was built on 
the spot, and the spring was thenceforth known 
as the Sisters’ Fountain; and, thanks to the arch- 
angel, the mountain was freed entirely and for- 
ever from all noxious vermin and poisonous an- 
imals. 

The story of the three sisters was spread abroad 
by the herdsmen, and was soon well known every 
where; and a few pious souls would make a pil- 
grimage to the chapel and spring, the miraculous 
healing powers of which were very soon discov- 
ered. Herdsmen, peasants, and pilgrims were the 
first to come, and they would say their prayers 
before the picture of the “ Virgin of the Cold 
Bath ;” and if any one was troubled by an inter- 
mittent fever or any nervous complaint, he would 
dip himself three times in the ice-cold water which 
was collected in a wooden trough, and would go 
down the mountain again firmly believing that he 
had been healed. Thus it was that people’s eyes 
began to be directed toward the Righi, and the 
“Cold Bath” acquired notoriety. 

Some time later, in the year 1593, a monk, who 
was collecting herbs on the eastern side of the 
mountain, where it slopes down toward Lowerz, 
chanced to discover another spring, on the spot 
now called the Righi Scheideck. This was of acid 
mineral water, and soon became as celebrated as 
the other. The old mountain was beginning to 
get a name, 

Prosaic individuals, indeed, relegate the monk 
and his herbs to the realm of fancy, and declare 
that, as a matter of fact, the spring was discov- 
ered by some workmen who were employed at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century in build- 
ing a small house at Scheideck for the accom- 
modation of persons wishing to undergo the 
whey cure, or something of that sort. Chancing 
to leave the axes, with which they had been fell- 
ing trees, all night in the open air, they found 
them in the morning covered with rust, owing to 
the mineral water with which the ground was 
saturated, and thus their attention was drawn to 
the existence of the spring. 

The old mountain was now no longer left in 
solitude, and his visitors became more numerous 
still when, in 1689, a chapel was built by a pious 
counsellor of Art, to the east of the chapel at 
the Cold Bath, in a deep narrow valley which 
runs up the mountain diagonally from southeast 
to northwest. It was intended at first for the 
benefit of the herdsmen who pasture their cattle 
on the Righi Alps in the summer-time; and the 
little house which he built in addition served as 
a summer and winter dwelling for a few Capu- 
chin monks. The chapel was consecrated by the 
papal nuncio in 1690, and pilgrimages to it speed- 
ily became so frequent that it was found neces- 
sary to build a larger chapel some thirty years 
later. The place was called Klosterli, the “ lit- 
tle convent.” 

As plenary indulgence was promised by Popes 
Clement XII. and Pius VI. to all who should as- 
cend the Righi, the sacred mountain was thronged. 
But the pilgrimage was by no means a pleasant 
one in those days, as, when he reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the pilgrim found no pro- 
vision whatever made for his comfort, and every 
body had to find accommodation as best he might. 
This inconvenience of course made itself espe- 
cially felt on high days and holidays; on the 
vigils of great festivals ; on St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day, when the cow keepers’ festival took place ; 
on the 5th August, when the feast of the “ Queen 
of the Mountain” was held; and on the 6th Sep- 
tember. On these occasions the mountain was 
thronged with pilgrims, and its former seclusion 
was invaded by the sound of chanting and ring- 
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ing of bells, while sacred banners waved from 
. 0 


drinking Contriby. 
ted to the general animation and hilarity, Even 
so lately as the middle of the last century th 
arrangements of the bathing establishment a 
the Righi Kaltbad, or Cold Bath, were extreme] 
primitive. J. G. Sulzer, one of the first pera 
who travelled in Switzerland, says: “The Cold 
Bath is a square place shut in on three gic 
a wall of 


its summit, and dancing and 


-] 
rock, and on the fourth by a Soni 
hut. In the middle there is a wooden bath. which 
is kept constantly full of water by a spring which 
issues forth from between two rocks. The water 
1s very cold and pure, and quite free from any 
mineral taint. The people who use this bath 
keep all their clothes on while the y sit in it,” 

Scarcely any one, however, as yet ascended the 
mountain for its own sake, to see the sunrise 
from the top, or to admire the surrounding land. 
scape. All who came had some practical end in 
view, for it had not yet entered people’s heads to 
be enthusiastic about the beauties of Nature, and 
neither young men Lor young women knew what 
it was to feel their eyes filled with tears as they 
gazed into the bright pure world of snowy mount. 
ains, saw the sun rise over the purple mountaing 
of Appenzell and touch the Bernese Alps with 
his glowing finger, or watched the moon as she 
bathed the whole valley beneath in her soft misty 
radiance. Visitors in those days came to drink 
whey or obtain indulgence, and the fame of the 
Righi had not yet reached its culminating point; 
indeed, a change in people’s minds was necessary 
before it could do so. F 

In 1729 Haller had written his poem called 
“The Alps,” and though involved and pedantic 
in style, it did not fail of its object, which was to 
draw attention to the Alps, and to induce people 
to visit Switzerland. But the effect produced by 
Rousseau’s romance, La Nowvelle Heloise, which 
appeared in 1761, was far more powerful, for 
from it people learned something of the pure and 
elevated enjoyment to be derived from inter- 
course with Nature as she is to be found among 
the Alps, and cultivated minds throughout Eu. 
rope were profoundly impressed. Thenceforth 
Western Switzerland became a favorite resort 
with sentimental souls; but the rest of the coun- 
try remained an almost unknown land, until it 
was discovered by Saussiire and Ebel. The first 
of these won and opened up the region of the 
High Alps, with its peaks and glaciers and icy 
deserts; the second, a German physician and 
naturalist, belonging to Neumark, explored and 
wrote descriptions of the whole of Switzerland, 
including both the country and its inhabitants in 
his researches, and therely induced thousands to 
visit it and judge for themselves of its attractions, 

Ebel’s name is, moreover, intimately connected 
with the history of the chi; for, besides assist- 
ing in the preparation of numerous maps and 
panoramas of Switzerland, he took the first pan- 
orama of the Righi under his especial surveillance, 
He, too, was the first to recognize the importance of 
the Righi Culm, or culminating point of the Righi, 
and the future in store for it; and it was he who 
advised the innkeeper of Kldsterli, Martin Biirgi, 
whose family are now millionaires, to build an inn 
on the summit. A cottage was first of all built 
there in 1815, and the next year an uncomforta- 
ble little mountain inn, with about a dozen beds 
in it, was erected by the aid of contributions from 
various places, more especially Ziirich. 

The next great impression was produced by 
Schiller’s grand poem “ William Tell.” Everyone 
was anxious to see the place in which the scene 
was laid, and as soon as peace was restored after 
the battle of Waterloo visitors began to arrive in 
shoals. People wanted to see and admire the 
grand beauty of the landscape, and to refresh 
their spirits by the contemplation of the sublime 
and mighty mountains. Then, too, they joyfully 
recognized the fact that lungs which had been 
choked with the dust of cities, and poisoned with 
the vapors which are bred in the plain, might de- 
rive great benefit from the fresh pure air of the 
Alps; and so the sigral was given, and from the 
north of Europe to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean “ Switzerland and the Righi” became the gen- 
eral watch-words. 

Such being the case, of course it was necessary 
to make arrangements for the proper reception 
and accommodation of these numerous visitors, 
and the old mountain became the scene of ener- 
getic preparations. One inn arose after another ; 
Swiss speculators were not slow in making the 
most of the wealth which the foreigners brought 
with them into the country ; and the two together 
set a crown of gold on the head of the old Righi. 
What people long for when they are young, they 
sometimes get in superabundance when they are 
old. Fame had come to the Righi at last, and per- 
haps the spirit of the mountain had a little too 
much of it; but he could not rid himself of his 
guests, now that he had once summoned them, 
and so, leaving them in undisputed possession of 
his dominions, he crept away into one of his huge 
caverns, perhaps the Stigelfattbalm, where he still 
remains, and is said to play all sorts of tricks 
such as gnomes delight in. 

But people became more importunate than 
ever; and in the year 1871 they began to gird 
the mountain’s decaying body with iron rails. 
The panting steam-engine now climbs up its 
southern side, whistling shrilly as it goes, and 
there is a railway station on the spot where the 
three sisters once dwelt, far apart from the world, 
in their little bark hut. A telegraph wire, too, 
winds round the rocks to warn the proud hotel- 
keepers on the summit of the approach of visit 
ors from all quarters of the world. But even 
this was found not to be enough, and since the 
summer of 1875 another railway has been con- 
structed along the northern slope, beginning at 
Art and terminating at the Righi Culm. Starting 
from Art at mid-day, the traveller may reach the 
Hotel Schreiber, have his dinner, and be ready 
by two o'clock to begin studying the panorama. 

If we open any of the old cuide-books—Lutz’s 
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THE SWAN’S SONG. 


In spring, when spicy pines were dark, 





I found, one day, in Central Park 
A lake serene and st 
There the wild swans plumed snowy breasts, 
Or brooding sat on sedgy nesis, 
And can and went at will. 
And through summer’s fervent heat 





They calmly kept their cool retreat 


rowds or solitude the 


same, 





cared for neither love nor blame, 
proudly held their wa 
Such silent birds! such haughty airs! 
If they were wise about affairs, 
Their wisdom they held fast; 


the power to sing 








sheir 0 ind they last 
One autumn eve, a@ week ago, 
I wandered in the sunset’s glow 
Tp to the wild swans’ nests 
ruined homes lay bleak and bare— 
iomes that once had been so fair, 
Flecked white with downy breasts 
But o’er the iake in gusts there came 


, sound without a name, 
{ sad yet mocking tone 
A noble swan came gliding by 


And lay down in the reeds to die, 
Singing, to die alone. 


“ Alas!” she said, “ joys end in tears, 
And shadows lengthen with the years. 
Come, Death, and close my eyes; 


nor men have 


For birds 
; these days, 


re are, 


noble plans ; 


more geese than swans : 


‘here are more fools than wise.” 


ACROSS THE SEA. 


Tue Pomerania was three days out from Havre, 
sailing briskly along at the rate of fourteen knots, 
her sails filled by the stiff easterly breeze, and 
every one on board cheered with the prospect of 
a quick run. Most of the passengers were on 
deck, stretched indolently upon the 
leaning idly against the taffrail. Of 
Mr. Ralph Hawthorne was one. A 


was always 


settees or 
the latter, 
sea-voyage 
a bore to him, and by no means a 
novelty, for it came in the line of his business, 
and had already come, in his life of thirty years, 
fifteen times 3ut on this occasion its monotony 
promised to be re lieved by an apparition that had 
just come up the companionway, in the person 
of Miss Nelly Egerton, and was now standing 
somewhat uncertainly in 
the vessel to resume its equilibrium and allow 
a safe exit. 

Hawthorne seemed to have some intuitive con 
sciousness of her approach, for he turned around 
and called out with a welcoming smile, “ Wait a 
moment, Miss Egerton, and I'll give you a hand.” 

But she had already come out, de ftly balancing 
herself, and accepting his proffered aid only as 
the ship gave another lurch and sent her sliding 
down toward the railing 

“What a breezy day!” she exclaimed, merrily, 
grasping the rail and tossing back the strands of 
hair which the underneath 
the picturesque little hat and chased about her 
forehead. 

“Tt’s with us, though, Miss Egerton, and we 
can bear it with equanimity.” 

“ Aren’t we making a very good run, Mr. Haw- 
thorne 

The g 
keeps up 

“Tf,” she 
what there 


the door, waiting for 


wind blew out from 


1 
entle 


man nodded. “ Very good, if it only 


repeated, meditatively: “I wonder 


is in life that hasn’t an 7/ in it?” 


Life is made up of contingencies, Miss Eger 
ton,” he replied 
“Mine seems to be, just now,” she said, more 


to herself than to him 
“You're all 
Egerton ?” he 
“I’m sure I 
De la Vigne came with me to Havre, but 
we left I have hard) ind be 
sides yourself, Mr. Hawthorne, there isn’t another 


Engl 


ilone on board, aren’t you, Miss 
asked 
feel so,” she replied. “ Madam 


since 


y spoken to a soul; 


ish person on board.” 





altogether 


En 


accent at least suggests some [oreign 


But you’re not 





erton; your 
eleme nt 


lived in 





was born. tl j al stopp | 
and looked dreamily dow 

as though the name re 

lection. “Papa and ma 

she continued, after a 

mamma knew nothing 


hadn’t any of her own, 
to her old friend Mrs. Lat 

her English at Madame 

Tours And so I grew up there, and used to 
English to Mrs. Lancaster French to 
madame, until Mrs. Lancaster died, and madame 
a l I came 
and English k 


rins ever since, 











talk 


to Paris, where we’ve given French 
in the Rue Neuve des Mathu 


That was two vears ago 


ssons 


And now you're going to America ? 

“Yes, Mr. Hawthorne.” 

“For the first time 

“Ves ’ 

“ And you expect to enjoy it, no doubt ? 

“T hope to, Mr. Hawthorne 

Ralph Hawthorne was beginning to find this 
little self-possessed French-English girl 
deal of a puzzle. True, she nk enough 
about her past, but as to her future and her put 
pose in coming over the wide ocean all alone, 
when she hadn’t any relatives on either side of 
it, he was quite in the dark. And there was a 
quiet dignity about her that repelled any undue 
curiosity, even were he inclined to display it. 


»” 


a good 
was fr 





HARPER'S 


“You have friends in New York?” he ven- 


tured after a moment to ask, not so much from 


curiosity as genuine interest in her lonely condi 





tion But the simple affirmative which she gave 
checked any further inquiry, and accepting the 
fact, he skillfully turned the subject again to het 


und to things with which » was famil 
ul And when | 
by, and the gong had sounded for dinner, and 
Miss Egerton had left him, prettily ex- 
pressed thanks, he reflected, in the two or three 
perilous turns that he then took up 
leck, that it 
himself so much to please any one 

But he repeated the experiment the next day, 
only lengthening out the to four, and 
on the day following beguiling the young lady to 
spend most of the sunny 
1 


succeed aay, 


past lite 





two hours had ssed quickly 





with her 


ind down the 


had exerted 


was months since he 


two hours 
hours on deck, and the 
evening besides. to be the his 
tory of ‘ the 
proved uninterruptedly fair, and if he needed any 
excuse or apology for this appropriation of Miss 
Egerton, he found it in the fact that « 
else on board was German, and 
} 


ner. 





his then came 


each for voyage 


very one 
not at all con 
genial company to him—or to 
each one wearing off 


irl’s shyness and reserve, 


And so the days went on, 
a little of the 


ind confirming Ralph’s purpose to win it 


young 


alto 
gether away, and secure that last bit of her con 
withheld. An 
had 

confidential as she was in all things 
, and the end of 
near, and still Ralph had not learns purpose 
And before he did learn it the 
had 


than a mere curiosity in Nelly Egerton’s affairs, 


fidence which she still 


yet, 


carefully | 
intimate as their relations become, and 


ys Dut this, day 


the vovage drew 


d the 


followed day 


of her journey. 


knowledge came to him that he now more 
and more than a compassion for her loneliness, 
and that it was now with the interest and anxi 
ty of love for this pretty, warm-hearted, puzzling 
little foreigner that he her final dis 
closure 

It was a mild evening, the vessel 
was within eight hours of Sandy Hook, with the 
pilot on board and the sea more than usually 
The other diverting 
| themselves in various ways, and Ralph and Nelly 
| were standing behind the wheel-house watching 
the phosphorus which ht up the wake of the 

vessel 
| They had been silent for a few moments, when 
she began to speak in the low, quiet voice that 
had come to be the sweetest of music to him 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” she said, softly, “I think I 
ought to tell you why I am coming over to New 
York. feels some 
tion in talking about some things that I haven’t 
told you before.” 

She stopped for an instant, and Mr. Hawthorne 
wondered what the some things might be 

“T told you,” she went on, “ that I had friends 
in America. I might properly have said one 
friend.” 

Then there was another pause, and though her 
face was turned a little one side, Ralph, some- 
what perplexed as to what it meant, could see 
the rising blush in the moonlight. And with the 
next words he had the sudden revelation, which 
in the blindness of his new-found joy he hadn't 
even apprehended, that the place in her affection 
which he sought to occupy was already filled. 

Her voice was still a little lower as she said, 
“T am going to New York to be married, Mr. 
Hawthorne.” 

Perhaps a cloud passed over the moon just 
then, or it may be that the ship suddenly lurched ; 
at all events, Hawthorne felt a sense of moment- 
ary darkness, and grasped the rail to maintain 
his centre of gravity. It was only for an instant, 
though; and Nelly, looking out toward the dis- 
tant horizon, did not detect any emotion in his 


awaited 


moonlight 


smooth. 





passergers were 


It’s only because one hesita- 


face, or even in his voice when he quietly asked 
“The gentleman is American ?” 
Nelly nodded somewhat abstractedly. “I met 
him in Paris about a year and a half ago,” she 


said, in her soft under-ton¢ “He is an 
and used to come for 
We married in 
Hawthorne, this last week ; 


artist, 
French lessons. 
Paris, Mr. 
ut when it came to 
, 1 couldn't 


to madame 


were to have been 





making out the necessary leg 





| 
lace in India where 


tell the name of the ] I was 
born, and they wouldn’t let the marriage go on 
John ind here there wa t the slightest 
change in her inflec i the name of the 
place as I remembered it, but it turned out to be 
a province, and not a town, and they thought 
John wanted to evade the law, and were very 
ANTS Then John thought it best to go over to 
America it once, especially as he was near through 
the école, and we would have g iyhow after- 
ward; and so he took the st r last week, ar 
ranging that I should follow 1 in this one [ 
felt as though I ought to tell you all this,” she 
continued, naively; “ yo ive bee ki 


n so very kind 
that I didn’t want to h } 


I am very 


grate 











Egerton,” he said, as qui tly 





every word she had spoken the consciousness of 
his loss had so on him that Ss power ol 
will was barely equal to standing there and cal 
ly hearing her tell the 

‘Perhaps you know Hawthorne,” sl 
went on, in t sam ther unsuspicious 





just a breath 


iis state of 








e before withdrawing this last remnant of 
her reserve: “his name is Brevoort—John Bi 
voort.” 

“ Bre 
of course—Theodore, you mean ?” 

Her blue eyes opened wonderingly 

‘No, Mr. Hawthorne; his middle 
ple, not Theodore. Theodore is t 
er, you know.” 


yoort ®” he repeate lq iestioningly. “ Oh, 


is Tem- 


1e younger broth- 


name 


But Hawthorne’s lips were angrily compressed 
And while he mechanicaliy said, “ Oh yes, you're 
quite right—it is John Temple Brevoort,” his 
thoughts were running on tumultuously in anoth- 
ervein. “John Brevoort,” he hastily soliloquized ; 

| “why, he’s engaged te Agatha Fraser, and old 
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Mrs. Duyckinck has died and left the girl a for 
tune, and Brevoort is the last man in the world 
to give And this little girl has got to 
and find it all out for herself, and break 
her heart, perhaps, over the contemptible scala 
wag!” And forgetting his own trouble, and nev- 
g what advantage he might derive from 


er thinkiz 
this new situation, all the love and sympathy of 


up money. 


go on 


his nature went out to Nelly in a fruitless longing 
to do something that might avert the blow. And 
yet he could do.no more than say,“ I hope you 
will be very happy, Miss Egerton,” 


he spoke, it was tl 


knowing, as 
1e merest kind of mockery. 
They did not discuss it any more then, she from 
shyness and he from aversion and soreness of 
heart, nor did any additional facts about Brevocrt 
transpire, except that Nelly expected to meet him 
on the wharf, or, failing which, to go at once to 
Mrs. M‘Intyre’s boarding-house in Thirty-eighth 


“ty 


eet—an address which Brevoort had given her 


to be used in such an emergency. 

It was little heart that rested against 
the taffrail the next day as the ship was swinging 
1 into tl 


1round into the 


i beating 
dock, and a pair of eager eye 
that scanned the crowd upon the wharf to se« 
if John Brevoort not 
be sure, Mr. Hawthorne 


vessel was in before she was due, 


was among the rest. To 
had suggested that the 
and Mr. Bre- 


voort, not expecting her arrival, might fail to re- 


ceive promptly the news telegram announcing 
the fact. But Nelly wasn’t used to business 
complications, and while grateful for the consid- 


80 ight to spare her any disap- 
pointment, yet felt entirely convinced that John 
there. ~ 


yet she 


erateness which 


would be 

And as couldn’t see 
the boat was safely moored, the 
und the first man off, did Mr. 
Nor did he come while the custom-house exami- 
nation was going on, and Nelly’s three modest 
trunks were a subject of official investigation. 
Nor yet when every thing was finally attended to, 
und Mr. Hawthorne stood before the girl gravely 
awaiting her further pleasure. It was entirely 
evident, indeed, that Mr. John Brevoort was not 
on hand, and Mr. Ralph Hawthorne scored a men- 
tal self-congratulation that he himself was. And 
yet he would not suggest any thing, preferring 
that she should regulate movements. 
After a few moments, though, her eyes were turn- 


ed up to 


him. Nor when 
gang-plank laid, 
srevoort appear. 


her own 
his with a look of helpless appeal as 
said, “I think I had better go to that board- 
ing-place, Mr. Hawthorne.” 
And he answered her: 
best plan, Miss Egerton.” 
Sut, Mr. Hawthorne”—plaintively. 
“Well, Miss Egerton ?” 


she 


“T guess that is the 


I don’t want to trouble you any more.” He 
smiled rather curiously, Nelly thought. 

“Do you imagine it to be a trouble, Miss Eg- 
erton ?” 

“I’m sure it must be,” she said. 

But Ralph only smiled again, and with a word 
of explanation went off to call a hack, into which 
the two entered, with Nelly’s trunks piled on be- 
hind, and rattled down the dirty Hoboken streets, 
over the Christopher Street Ferry, through Tenth 
Street to Sixth Avenue, and then up to Thirty- 
eighth Street. 

‘It don’t look like a boarding-house,” Haw- 
thorne commented, mentally, as he looked up at 
the polished windows and rich lace curtains. 

“Does Mrs. M‘Intyre live here?” he inquired 
of a stately colored man-servant 

“Don’t know any person of that name, Sah.” 

“This is not a boarding-house ?” 

‘No, Sah!” indignantly. 

“ And there along this block ?” 

All private houses, Sah !” 

Hawthorne turned to Nelly, and saw how white 
the pretty face had grown, and what a tremor 
there about th tle mouth 

“Oh, come, Miss Egerton,” he 
‘we’re only on the wrong track. 


Is none 


was 
said, cheerily, 
Come down to 
the corner, and we'll find a directory.” 

So they drove to the nearest drug-store, and, 
unaware that the Mrs. M‘Intyre in question had 
given up business and moved out of town before 
the directory was made, went through all the 
M’s in the book, finding two or three Mrs. M‘In- 
tyres who kept boarding-houses, to whom they 
then drove in 


clew 


succession, but of course without 


to the person sought 
, ; 


ith, after an hour’s g, the names 


ourneyi 





being a ist exhausted, Nelly leaned her tired 
head against the cushion of the carriage, and 
Ralph could see creeping down from beneath the 





closed eyelids one or two stray tears 

“Now, Miss Egerton,” he said, in the same 
cheerful tone, his feelings being a curious mix- 
t of elat toward himself and wrath against 
Brevoort. ou don’t suppose [’m without a plan 

reserve? I've only been waiting till yours were 
all l up, to ypose it to you.” 

She looked at him with an expression of grate- 
ful confidence as he went on: 


‘There’s a nice old house down in Morton 
here a friend of mine, a good motherly 
boards a few people. If haven’t any 
there, and Ill tell her she 
Then you can give me a note, 





you 
»biections we'll go 


» you In. 


I'll send it at once to Brevoort, and before 
night all your anxieties will be over.” 
“That's an outrageous falsehood,” thought 


} 


but I can’ little girl 


H iwthorne, Pe 
withe 


t leave the dear 


ut a ray of hope 
So he accompanied her to the house, waited for 
the note, received it with her grateful thanks, and 
then undertook its delivery himself 
About nine o’ 
ring at the 


Street, and 


ock that evening there came a 
Morton 
inquiring for Miss 
rton, who by this time was worked up into a 
fevet With ev- 
ery ring that afternoon and evening she had start- 
ed up, expecting to be called, and had been as 
often disappointed, until, tired and sick at heart, 
she was by this time almost ready to cry herself 
to sleep. But when at last she was summoned 


the little 


was heard 


door of house in 


a voice 





of excitement and apprehension. 








to the parlor, first having bathed her eyes and 
smoothed her somewhat intractable , . 


she went down stairs with a light 
she had borne all day 
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curly hair 
© heart than 


“It’s only three weeks,” she thought, as she 
turned the knob of the parlor door, 
like three months.” 

No wonder that Nelly stands still in the door. 
way, that the greeting dies away on her lips, that 
her face pales, and the old pain of all day lon 
comes back to her heart. For the ruest is oat 
her John Brevoort, but an older man, so much 
like him that Nelly, with a quick intuition, knows 
that she is receiving John’s father. 

“ Miss Egerton, I presume,” said the 
to which Nelly bowed. 

“3 am Mr. Brevoort,” he continued, 
Mr. John Temple Brevoort.” 

Nelly bowed again, still standing by the door. 

“Shall we sit down, Miss Egerton ?” he said- 
whereupon the young lady mechanically drew up 
a chair, and he followed her example 


“ and it seems 


gentleman. 


“ father of 


“Now, Miss Egerton,” he began, “you and ] 
are sensible people. 
I'm afraid, indeed, he has behaved toward you ia 
a very dishonorable way—” ; 

“ Mr. Brevoort !” 


My son, I regret to say, isn’t, 





she interrupted. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, hurriedly, “I know you 
would deprecate all that. Very good! very good! 
Shows your fidelity. But here’s a letter from the 
Afraid to come himself, and willing I 
should bear the brunt;” and he handed over a 
note directed in the familiar handwriting, which 
Nelly opened, regardless of ceremony, and anx.- 
iously read. 


fellow. 


It was very short, only saying: 


“My father will tell you, Nelly, all that I ought 
to. And all that he tells you is true. . 
“Joun T. Brevoorr.” 


“The truth is, Miss Egerton,” continued the 
father, anxious himself, as he saw Nelly’s white 
face and met her reproachful look, to get out of 
the business as soon as possible, “that my son 
John is a precious scamp. He won your affec- 
tions and promised to marry you, and beguiled 
you across the ocean, when he was all the time 
engaged to Agatha Fraser. I dare say if he could, 
he would have married you out there, but once 
back to America, he has got in again with Agatha, 
and finds it the easier thing now to marry her. 
If you know John at all,” with a dash of irony in 
his voice, “you know he always does the easy 
thing. I haven’t any apologies to make, Miss 
Egerton’’—while Nelly, never saying a word, look- 
ed at him like an accusing statue—“ I know it’s 
a shameful business; but if there’s any thing I 
can do to make it up to you—” 

And then Nelly, rising from the chair and 
steadying herself against its back, found her 
voice. 

“There’s nothing in the world,” she said, slow- 
ly, and looking Mr. Brevoort in the face, “that 
you can do—except to go away. I never want to 
see you again—or your son either,” she added, in 
a tone of suppressed scorn and indignation that 
brought the gentleman to his feet and left him 
standing irresolutely between her and the door. 

“T am very sorry”—he began, in a half-fright- 
ened way. 

“Will you please go?” she asked. 

“ But, Miss Egerton,” he expostulated, now a 
step nearer the hall, “of course when you desire 
to return you may draw on me for the passage- 
money. Perhaps, though,” reflectively, “ it wi!l be 
better to send you a check at once. I'l! do that 
to-morrow, Miss Egerton,” apparently relieved at 
the thought there was something he could do. 

The little figure drew itself up proudly. “If 
you dare to send me a penny,” she declared, while 
a red spot burned on either cheek and her eyes 
flashed fire, “I’ll surely throw it in the street. I 
never want to see or hear of you again, Mr. Bre- 
voort. Don’t you understand that? or must I 


’ 


” 


say it again ?’ 

“Oh no, Miss Egerton ; certainly not. 
you won’t mistake my motives. 
able to assist 


I hope 
Sorry not to be 
Good-evening.’ And that 
was the last Nelly saw of the Brevoorts. 

Well, she didn’t die. People don’t, ordinarily, 
I imagine, under such circumstances. But she 
went up to her room dazed with the reality of what 
had been before only a dismal apprehension. And 
then there was the sudden consciousness that Mr. 
Hawtherne must have known all about it, and 
that this was the reason why, when she had al- 
luded to John Bre voort, he had shown a perplex- 
ity in the matter, and understood her to mean 
Theodore instead. But this was not wholly dis- 
pleasing, and the thought of his considerateness 
in not disillusionizing her at 


you, 


that time was a 
wholesome tonic in her present rude awakening. 

The next morning, though, she woke up to a 
terrible feeling of loneliness and desertion, and 
of having lived a whole lifetime of bitter experi- 
ence in the last twenty-four hours, which was 
only faintly dispelled by the arrival about noon 
of an exquisite assortment of roses, with the card 
of Ralph Hawthorne attached. And yet this did 
take away some of the solitary sense, and assure 
the poor child that she wasn’t altogether friend- 
less or forgotten. 

It was the next evening before Mr. Hawthorne 
himself appeared, and Nelly was almost unwilling 
to admit to herself how much she had anticipated 
his coming, and quite afraid to go down in the 
parlor to meet him. But when she came in the 
room, so daintily arrayed in one of her Paris 
and with two or three of his fragrant 
buds interwoven with the pretty Paris neck-tie at 
her throat, with just a shade of embarrassment 
in the blushing face, and a little tremor to the 
low voice that bade him “ good-evening,” he only 
clasped her hand and said, softly, “ Yes, Miss Eg- 
erton, I know.” 

And she stored this away with the other in- 
stances of his considerate regard. And Ralph 
never told her how he knew, or of the interview 
which had passed between him and Mr. John 


dresses, 
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Brevoort upon the delivery of the letter, wher« 
at Mr. John Brevoort had besought Ralph to con- 

1 Ralph had told 
Brevoort that if it were not for getting the thing 


into the newspapers he would give hi 


vey the tale of his desertion, an 


m a sound 


thrashing. : 
It was perhaps a week after this, when she 
1 to 


ill longer, 


ret 





had already consulted Ralph about her 
France, and he had advised waiting st 
that he came one evening with a novel and un- 
looked for proposition 
“T happened last night at 
on,” he said, “to meet Mrs. Pennington, who 
ladies’ school up Madison Ave- 
1e has been looking 


phe 


the Remsens’ re 
cept 
keeps the young | 
nue, and she tol 1 me that 





out for a French teacher for six months 
could get a shoal, she says, of provincials, or even 
of Parisians; but 
speaks Touraine French, and she'll wait till she 
finds one, if it’s six years. I told her of you, Miss 
Egerton, and she was gr« atly interested, and wants 
to see you And I have no doubt, if you'd like to 
avail yourself of it, it may be an opportunity, and 
a more congenial one thar: you would find in Paris 
Mrs. Pennington’s a |: 
imagine, would be very pleasant.’ 

“Might I have a little time to think it over, 
Mr. Hawthorne ?” she asked, 

“Why, certainly,” he 
word or two more of explanation, changed the 
subject. And Nelly, like the br soul that 
she was, after not more than a day’s thought, won 
dering, too, all the time why Mr. Hawthorne was 
so kind and solicitous in the matter, resolved to 
stay and fight it out in New York rather than go 
back forsaken to Madame De la Vigne. 

So all the bleak winter days that followed, and 
through the driving snow, and in the piercing cold, 
of which the girl’s previous life had had no similar 
experience, Nelly went up to Mrs. Pennington’s, 


she wants one from Tours, who 


udy, and the associations, I 


gratefully. 
said, and then, with a 


ive little 


growing to like that lady and her own duties, and 
winning the affection and confidence of the girls, 
And 
all those months, though she didn’t perhaps fully 
realize it, the society and presence of Ralph Haw- 
thorne were lining with silver the bleak and cloudy 
days, averting the storms from Nelly’s fair young 
head, and imparting to her life a generous glow 
that tempered, if it did not altogether 
outside cold. Until g came 
blossomed, and one day Nelly and Ralph rode 
over to Brooklyn, and through Prospect Park, 
and down to the sea-shore, where the fresh ocean 
breeze brought back to each the memory of their 
earlier acquaintance the 
beach and looked out toward the horizon, where 
a passing steamer left a long line of smoke in its 
wake. 

“What would you think,” he asked, idly gath- 
ering up a handful of the and letting it 
trickle through his fingers, “of going back next 
month to Madame De la Vigne ?” 

Nelly looked at him with wondering eyes 
give up here ?” she asked, in bewilderment. 

Ralph nodded. 

“ And to leave Mrs. Pennington ?” 

Another affirmative nod. 

“For good ?” 

“T trust not for bad 

“But, Mr. Hawthorne, is 
why ?” 

“T think, perhaps, you had better, Miss Eger 
ton.” 

And then, with all her 


as, indeed, she won those of every body else. 


dispel, the 


sprin and the roses 


So they sat down on 


sand 


“To 


” 


there any reason 


perplexity, there came 


a sudden sense of how much this going away 
would cost her, and a little spirit of rebellion 
ag st his proposition 





it I can’t think of it, Mr 
postulated, “ wit 
any good reason—” And t 
an unspoken invitation In her p izzled 
he should give her 


Hawthorne,” she ex- 
ig justwhy. Ifthere’s 
she stopped with 


that 


lace 


z up somewhat amused 


ly, “ there is 

But Nelly did not 
hot, and the blue eyes 
glance. 

“y goi 
thought perhaps you would like company 

And then the thought she 
had laid away with her faded 
back. Ah, Nelly! How dismal now the thought 
of staying at | and how wearily Nell; 
patient with herself, ying all she can to 
keep from crying, turns away her head and looks 
out across the water, 
tain way what it 








am 





“and I 


id pain, which Nelly 


memories, comes 


' 
yme 


, im- 


and t! 


wondering in a vague uncer- 
ill means ! 


But it was a short-lived trouble, and the ten- 
derness of his next words took half of the pain 
away. 

“Do you suppose,” he 30 ietly that 





her timid eyes sought | 
a child, “that I am going to leave you here 
alone ? 
Nelly ?” 

It was the first time he 
the first time, indeed, she 
months ; 
that she quite lost the s« 
So all 


$s with the confidence of 
all 


‘ou don’t want to be left alone, do you 
1 n in leIt alone, d 


ver called her that ; 
eard the 
so startled her 
had 
gave him a quick 
that led him to repeat 


me to leave you here alone, 





name in 
the novel 


and 
what else he 





said. i her blus 
uncertain I 
‘You don’t 
do you ?”’ 
And then it seemed to Nelly as though all of 


a sudden the sun had 











want 


grown very hot, and all his 


rays were concentrated on her chee 





“Tt will be dreadfully warm here in the sum 
mer,” he continued, ind every body will go 
away; and even if you go to the country, you'll 
be shut up in some stuffy boarding-house, and 
have an awfully stupid time en 
if you don’t care a bit about to 
marry me in self-defense 


“ But, Mr 
ing very low 

“Well, Neily ?” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, bravely, for all her blush- 
es and her tears, ‘ so good, how could I 
help caring ?” 


Hawthorne” —hesitating and speak- 


you're 
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asked, 
at her embarrassment, and kissing away the ra 
drops from the flushed cheeks 

“If you say so, Mr. Hawthorne”—shyly 

“Well, I do say so, and I won’t trust you to 
go alone, either. f 
you, Nelly, before I go; and there isn’t any odi 
ous law that I know of here to prevent it. Though 
I oughtn’t to revile the French law,” he added, 
reflectively, touching her cheek lightly with his 
lips, as if in acknowledgment of all that the law 
had done for him, “ since it has provided me with 
a wife. And what a lucky thing for me, Nelly, 
that you never knew where you were born !” 

And Nelly, whose beating heart has no longer 
any room for soreness or wounded self-respect, 
responds with the gladness of her eyes and the 
happy smile on her half-averted face to Ralph's 
emphatic sentiment. 


“And then you will go?” he 


laughing 


A DANCE AT JERICHO. 
Neiruer the Jericho of the New Testament, 
nor the place to which people are often requested 
to go when they begin to bore one another, 
scene of the dance referred to in our 


is the 


liustration 
on page 897. The modern Jericho is about six 
miles from the Jordan River, and is described by 
Dr. OLIN as the “ meanest and foulest vil in 





Here travellers their way 
Jerusalem eastward. It contains ab 
forty dwellings, with some two hundred inhabit 


ants. 


Palestine.” stop on 


from 


The houses consist of rough walls of old 
building stones roofed with straw and brush-wood 
Each has in front of it an 
fenced with branches of the 


cattle, 
thorny nubk, and a 
stronger fence of the same material surrounds 
the whole village, forming a rude barrier ag 
the raids of the Bedouin. The artist, descri 
the picture he has drawn, says It was just as 
the sun was setting when we arrived at the col 


inclosure for 





lection of miserable mud hovels and dirty-looking 
tents which constitute the village Having been 
previously warned against the dirt and vermin of 
the inn of the place, we had commissioned our d 

oman to provide us tents In its garden Alter a 
dinner which might have done justice to a better 
dining-hall—for, after all, we were obliged to dine 
in the inn, the mosquitoes and sand-flies having 
driven us away from our tents—our Arab sheik ap 
peared and wished to know if we would like to sex 
a native dance performed; so we lit our tobacco 
and sat down under the veranda. The night was 
very dark, and the Chinese lanterns hanging from 
the portico only gave sufficient light to distinguish 
our entertainers. Lying around im a semicircle 
were Arabs of all ages, dirty and ragged, squat- 
ting on the ground, or lounging against the porti- 
Presently from out of the dark- 
ness which closed around our paper lanterns came 





co of the house. 


shrill cries, and two hideous women appeared and 
entered the space < leared for the dancers After 
snatching a cimeter from the seabbard of our 
shiek, and another from a by-stander, they ap- 
proached us, still keeping up their weird cries, 
and advanced their faces to within an inch of 
ours, made horrible grimaces with their wrinkled 
tattooed faces, rolling their eyes, and 
their toothless gums. Skipping back a little, they 
would spring forward and make passes with their 
swords, as if to relieve us of our ears and noses 


showing 


After these cheerful and amusing preliminaries 
they settled down to whirled into 
the semicircle, and danced a pas de deuz, flashing 
their swords through the air, while the rest of 
the women advanced and retired in two lines, 
( lapping their hands and hooting The first five 
minutes of this entertainment is indeed novel, 
but after that it becomes monotonous: 
the necessary backshish and retired to our tents, 
skirmished with the bugs and beetles in our beds, 
and fell asleep, while our sheik kept guard out 
side, for the inhabitants of the village are sad 


real business, 


so we gave 


thieves.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 

A WELL-EDITED journal known as the Jeweler 
Silversmith, and Watchmaker has just made its 
appearance, recast, under the title of Art Indus 
try—a monthly, devoted to the interest of the art 
industrial trades. Occupying as it does hitherto 
vacant ground, and being profusely illustrated 
with very good engravings, it will probably re 
ceive a satisfactory share of patronag: 

Professor Morss, since his return to Japan, 
has been diligently engaged in prosecuting in 
vestigations into the natural history and archa 
ology of the coast region. During his stay at 
Jeddo he brought together a large mass of mats 
rial of the most interesting character, the trans 
mission of a portion of which to Americar 
seums, it is hoped, he will be able to bring about 





A movement has for some years been set on 
foot in England for opening the free libraries 
ind museums in various towns to the pul on 
Sundays. By an act of Parliament passed three 


or four years ago, all large towns are empowered 
by a vote of the munk ipal council, to in sé a 


rate for the establishment and maiutenance of ¢ 
} 
l 


free library, and although motions for availing 
themselves of the act have at present been defeat 
ed in several large towns, yet many others have 


adopted its provisions. By a recent vote, the 
Town Council of Manchester (Lancashire) ds 
cided by a majority of 28 to 20 to open the va 





rious free libraries in the town on Sunday rhe 
Town Council of Maidstone (Kent) had some 
months before come to a similar decision wit 
regard to its museums. In both cases the 7 





ilege is reported to be availed of by increasi 


hnumovers 


The Italian botanist Professor CARUEL has re 
cently proposed the division of the veg 
kingdom into five primary groups, setting aside 
the ancient classification into Phanerogamia and 
Cryptogamia, and that of 
Gymnospermia and Angiospermia. His grouy 
are as follows, viz.: 1, Phanerogamia, or flower 
ing plants, divided primarily into Monocotyle 
dones and Dicotviedones; 2, r 


etal 


Schistogam 


Phanerogamia into 


] iding the ( races \ I I 

|} conterminous with Vas ( plogam | I 
livisible into Heteros; ‘ i] | ‘ 4 
Bryogam synonymous M en i 
vid nto Mu H ‘ G 

orresponding to Thallophy is y 
which CaRUEL believ ‘ 
ken up into several primary ¢ 
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the same } nysi« 5 \ 
wrote a large num f 
xedia Britannica and Eng 
{n 1854 he was elected Profes 
at the University {f Gotha 
became cont ted wit! I g 
tablishn Justus PEertt ! 
continue the time of his i ( 
ogruph ise th , fw t 
editor), with its mag nts f s and 
geographical mem Ss, bas I } ! fa 
miliar in every count and s by far 
the most important rk of tl \ 
dertaken. Dr. PETZRMANN vis the | i 
States in 1876, during the period of the I 
tion, and was a guest at the weel nf 
of Dom Pepro, Emperor of B held at t 
Continental Hotel, and to wi! ‘ 
all the representative men of science w! | 
pened to be present at the Exh I I , 
joyment of his visit was seriously 1 
intense heat prevalent at th I 
phia. 
Denmark is to be inc ng th uN 
tries in which science h vely fu 
by private liberality, a y of s f 
research having been r I ved w lie 
sum of about $260,000 by Mr. J. C. Jacopsen 
of Copenhagen, a Danish gentleman wil ! 
a large brewery in the neighbor i oft t t 
The endowment is to be administered by f 
persons nominated by the Danish Royal A 
emy of Sciences A portion of the V 
enue is to be applied t« p tl al a 
tories attached to the | r al and 
physiological researches into tl is s of 
brewing and malting. The mn f " 
certain time, w be expended f t : 
ment of the various natural s I $s, 0 mat 
ics, philosophy, hist and | gy Phe 
first report of the w me in this la ratory 
has just been published, and em aces some im 
portant theoretical and practical observations 
The French Association for the Advancement 
of Science has decided to hold its nex eeting 
in Rheims instead of Algiers, as had b« ‘ 


pected. 
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THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS 
Eiguteen hundred years ago the flourishing cit 
ies of Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried be 
neath the ashes rained down upon them from the 
crater of Vesuvius. After that for a thousand years 
only seven eruptions are recordea. In the next 
hundred years there were two more: then for five 
centuries only two very slight outbreaks ars known 
to have occurred In the year 1631, however. the 
protracied rest was broken 
been so long dormant that i 


it had ever beer 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS—VIEW 


crater were covered with forests harboring 
wild boar and other game: its bottom had gra 
plains, on which catth quietly grazed; the 
of the mountain were cultivated up to the for 
the cone. Suddenly, in the latter part of Dex 
ber, to the amazement and dismay of th« 
itants, began one of the most terrific er 
recorded in the history of Vesuvius Aft 
lent and repeated shocks of earthquak« 
cano burst out with tremendous nois« They 


shaped mass of vapor and 


the clouds, and spreading ir 


red a portion of Italy wit 
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shot up, and stones were thrown to a consider 
able height 


The condition of Vesuvius gives some interest 
to the project of the 1 on of a railwayl 

ided to conduct travellers from Naples to the 
margin of the crater The scheme proposed by 
a Neapolitan banker has just been adopted 
According to the J/talie, the wagons will be 
lragged by a rope The length of the way will 





reached 490 
Each wagon 


be only 840 meters, and the altitude 


meters above the level of the sea, 





will have only four seats, and four wagons, car- 
rying sixteen passengers, will go up at the same 

me that four others loaded with sixteen pened 
will come down. Each wagon will b lied 
with a patent brake for stopping instantly rt the 
rope breaks, 


A RELIABLE LIFE INSURANCE 


POLICY. 


We take pleasure in commending to our read- 
ers a thoroughly safe and reliable life insurance 
agency, whose funds or assets are inexhaustible 
It is a stock company operating under the joint 


title— Health. Life 
torm of Dr i 
and P 


as directed, insure 


policies are issued in the 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
e Pellets (which, if taken 
» system against disease), 
small fee. All the 
ited 
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upon payment of a very 
principal 
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) agents.— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
4 WO b (™ tae 
“By athororgh knowledge of the nataral laws which 
F vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
»y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
ch artic les of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle ma 
g around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
ourselves wel! fortified with pure blood and a 


nourished frame.” —See article in tl 


use of su 


ulles are 






1e Civil 





Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOCD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
anc im, when the hair is sil 
vered and the ayes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
ve two atlittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 








arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozo dor t 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glitter 


whiteness to the enamel, and renders the ‘ana 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A FORTY-PAGE os 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

io any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A NEW HORSE SHOE. 
MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON, WITH 
CONTINUOUS CALK 
Acknowledged by Veterinary 
Surgeons, Prominent Herse- 











men, and all who have used 
it, to be the best shoe in the 
world. Itis a continuation of 
the shell of the hoof, and gives 
an equal bearing all around. 


It prevents interfering, lame- 
ness, and al! evils resulting 


from the use of the ordins ry 
shoe. By its use hor «having 
quarter cracks, tender feet, 


and corns traye! with perfect 
ease, Tri with nails, 
sent on receipt of $1 00. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet to Tur Joun D BrLine’s 
Patent Horse Suoe Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
WOOD CUFF BUTTONS, 
Made from beautiful hard wood 
nia, with Ornamental! Initial, en 


i] set, 





growing in Califor- 
graved to order, any 
Monogram to order, $1 
, Medium, or large. 


M.S. HOMAN & CO., Oakland, California. 
C. STEHR, Neouicrorer o 


ter, 30 cents. by mau— 


three sizes, smal 
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P: ce-List 347 Broome St.,N.W. 

Medal awarded at 1876, 

ae inioc cs speptic we say give 

edy a fair trial, and be convinced. Thou tes of 
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AMBLER & CO., 36 Ve 


General Depot, STARR H 
St.,N.Y. ‘ 


PI 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
how fiagree to pay #1, viven r 


Awe wth of Hair, Wh 
tue Sanderson & _ “2 Clint ton Place, New 7 tok. 


) ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
18 ic .L Reep , Nassau, N.} 


l0c., postpaid. Gero. 





| STONE IN THE 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Dear Sirs,—I have been suffering for a long 
time with what physicians call disease of the 
prostate gland, and retention of urine, and was 
unable to obtain any relief until I used Constitu- 
tion Water, which began to produce its curative 
effects after taking one or two doses, and no 
man can be more grateful than I at the results 
—having suffered all that a man could suffer 
and live, and rather than to be deprived of the 
medicine, I would be willing to pay fifty dollars 
a bottle for it. 

it has not only cured me, but ral other 
officers in my district have been cured by it, and 


sever 


I would recommend everybody suffering from 
any disease of the kidneys to use Constitution 
Water RicHarp Luss. 


Sergeant 9th Ward Police. 
New Youx Ciry 


New York. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen, —I have ufflicted with inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, with severe pain in the 
back. A friend advised me to try a bottle of 
Constitution Water. I procured a bottle, and af- 


been ¢ 


ter taking the contents of half the bottle, to my 
astonishment the pain had left me. I am now as 
well as ever I was. Yours truly, H. B. Kirk, 
58 Fulton Street, N. Y 
Briperrort, Conn. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN 
Gentlemen, —For two years I suffered with 


an extent that I was unable 
business the attention it required. 
The physicians to whom I applied gave me no 
relief. Two bottles of Constitution Water cured 
me in about three weeks. I say cured, because 
it is now more than a year I have taken 
any of the medicine, and there has been no re- 
turn of the trouble. Yours respectfully, 
GrorGce TuRNEY. 


to such 
to give my 


backache 


since 


New Rocuette, N. Y. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—Constitution Water has done all 
you said it would for diabetes. Its curative prop- 
erties are most wonderful. Many thanks for the 
interest you have manifested, and the prompt- 
ness with which you have answered all questions. 
If you are a parent, you can fully appreciate my 
feelings towards you. With my best wishes for 
your success, I am most respectfully yours, 
A. B. Corwine. 


Dansvuey, Conn. 
Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I feel it to be my duty to make 
the following statement in regard to Constitution 
Water. Having been treated by our best phy- 
sicians for inflammation of the kidneys and dis- 
of the heart, and with little or no relief, I 
induced to try Constitution Water, and in 
twenty-four hours was feeling better. In a week 
the swelling was gone from my limbs, and I had 
walking about. Have used but 
three bottles, and to-day am as well as I ever was 
in all my life. Very truly yours, 

Freperick F. Woop. 


Messrs. 


ease 


was 


my boots on, 


Wysore, Braprorp Co., Pa. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York: 

Dear Sirs,—I find the Constitution Water an 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire success. I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with 
irritability of the neck of the bladder, which I 
cannot relieve with anything as well as Consti- 
tution Water. You will please send me one half 
dozen bottles by expre 88 a8 soon as possible. I 
expect you to make the usual discount which 
you make to druggists and physicians, to be 
collected by the express company on delivery of 
the goods. Oxtver D. Sryzes, M.D. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 


the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy tor the stomach, liver, 


kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
it is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 





DROPS OF 
|e Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
BLADDER, 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
Send 


For sale by all Drugg for ¢ 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


ircular 











FOR THE HAIR 


IT SOFTENS THE HAIR WHEY HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IRRITATED SCALP. IT 
AFFORDS THE RICHEST LUSTRE. IT PRE- 
VENTS THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 
Ir IS NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES 
NO DISAGREEABLE ODOR. IT KILLS DAN- 
DRUFF. 


MINTON'S sini!» TILES 
ENAMELED 
Cuuxa Wonks, Sroxr-vpon-T ent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encanstic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


HUNTER’S 5 i/SIFTER 










MIXE MEASUR 
SC Bor, = = = ia a WHICHER, 
Rice W ashen, ter, Tomato, Wine, 


Starch, and Frult Pm bl of the most 
useful and nece ssary articles combined and sola 
for 65 cts. Only Sifter in the world that can h 

taken in four parts to clean. 75,000 

sold in 180 days. 200,000nowin use. 
. ~ Every housekeeper wants it. Serd 
\ \ 65c. for small or $1.00 for 
=: large sample, or stamp for cat 
S alogue. Good Agents wan 





; male and female. 
_ J. M. HUNTER, Svle Maoft, 
Poors 7s 80 Areade, Cincinnati, 4 
FREE ! FREE ! FREE! tive Catalogue of Nov- 


els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
Letter Writers, Fortune Te llers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
yeakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, | 
Playing ¢ Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming,Boxing,Draughts,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon applica- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. Y. 


An immense Descrip- 





To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. | 


Use WisCEEsTEy’ Ss MYroesosrer Ts or LIME 
anp SODA. For C€ gueumspt) tion, ungs, | 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and ae oral Devil: ty 

it ia an acknowledged Specific Remedy, proved by 20 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, 1 and $2 per - bottle. Prepared only by 
WINC HESTER & C o.. ¢ hems sts, 








Harper's European Guide-Book 
By W. esate witadiie | 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Ireland, France, Belgium, 


| 600 & 602 Broadway, 





Vol. III. Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
S@™ Lither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetrmce., Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


Russia, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. — 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
Tey 
Eas 
_ MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDLNG CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c 
Ag’ts Outfit, 16c. L. C.COE & CO. 



















and stamp. 
, Bristol ,Conn. 
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JOHNSON BROS, & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTU RERS 


Wuorrsare Hovsr, | Rerart Hovey 


34 & 36 East lith 
Uniou Square, N. | 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA. 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim« 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


NEW YORK, 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application, 


Goods Sent by Mail or Express, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. _ 


T 
Portraits, 
MADISON SQU ~ 
BRAN H: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


OENTS 


A Novel. By 








1. IS HE POPENJOY? 


Bey TOES OG Roc cvcccccccncecéesccocss 15 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, By 

WE HNO on cccecscccntnenebanthintyants 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 

By Joux Berwick Harwooo....., — 


5. MY HEART’S IN 
LANDS, A 


THE HIG i. 
By the Author of 


Novel. 


Oe Be Tee sce ccsccctsvccecscccnben 10 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ervesr 
Davupetr. ‘Translated by Laura E, 
nL) na eee ee 10 
7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Parricx. 15 
8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 


mance. By Leon BRrook...........000 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 

BETA CORR. vc cccciccescecececcnscecesessal 15 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 

Hon. Mrs. FerHersTONHAUGH........00. 10 
11. CLEVEDEN,. A Novel. By Stepney 

, Spr veneer oreeee a 
12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 

Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 


Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and 
Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Srantey Lane 
OCG wncisdvrccséeietesanse s00sé ei . 15 

13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 


By Bensamin Disravvi (The Earl of 


garians, 


| 15 
14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 
theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 
TD | nn 10 
15. ** BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. HerBert MARTIN...........00¢ . 15 
16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 


Beaconsfield, K.G. 


Two Portraits... 10 


17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
,. | >) | REE 10 

18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION, A 
Novel. By Karuartne Kine...........- 15 


A Novel. 
PROLLOPE. 


AMONG ALIENS, By Mrs. 
Frances E, llustrated.... 15 
20. GUY LIVINGSTONE: or ** Thor- 
ough.” <A Novel. By Gro. A 
RENCI 


Law- 


TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
eB eee 


22. EVELINA. A Novel. 





By Frances 


Burney (Madame D’Arptay)........... 15 
23. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL 
A So” ee ee i0 
24, AULD LANG SYNE, A Novel. By 
the Author of “The Wreck of the 
Se " cititbn vetiiddeninanssodidamiamaninn 10 


25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By Witii1am Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” ** Mad ap Violet,” 
&e, (Nearly Ready)... .....ccccessessooees 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
cH Harrrr & 


= , 
above works by mail, postage 
the United States, 


Brotners will 
prepaid, to any 
on receipt of 


send any of the 
part of 
the price, 





Ci alogues.sent free by 
Happy hours ‘ ompany, No.6 5 Bee kman St., New York. 
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Rogers’ Stattary 


$10 ond upward. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPH.” “ 
Price $15 for the Pair. 
Illustrated ¢ ica " 





le8 may 





“JOHN ‘ROGE 
1155 Broadway, N.¥Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


sat COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


2AT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
OF ME RING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “is a success and a boon for which 





nt ations: should feel grateful."—See “ Medical 
Presa,” “* Lancet, « Briti sh Me di cal Journal,” &c. 
CAU TION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s Signature tn Blue Ink across the 
Label ; , 

“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT To be had of all Storekee pore, Or cers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 
Lane, London, Eng land. 


Mark 





Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SUES CURE, 
Large Reduction in Price 
Mes. J. 
Box 1038. 


A Trial Bottle 
“L APORTE, 
Mrs. Dr. 8. B. 


A. DROLLINGER, 
(Yormerly 














BEWARE of COUNTE RFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


vest Stomach Bitters known 
inal pro 


The t 
most valuable medic 
Bowel complai nt 
sia, Fever and / 
if taken pure. It is 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the cheapest Bitters in « 

. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. No. 78 John St.. N. Y¥. 









xiste 





] EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE A grand 
tra N 








combination of artistic at ‘ vy. N 
of Demorest’s Monthly nov , ine ‘ 
ictures in colors, steel engravings, and Se ant 
eouey attractions ; 25 cts. i ps, I Yea 
ly, $8, with two spiendid o | es—' rid 
and “Rock of Ages,” 17x21 in. t r r 
= inducements for agents. Add 
. JENNINGS DEMOR EST, 17 E. 14th St., N. ¥ 


The new cure for 


Consumption 


‘COMPOUND OXYGEN 2.22.02": 
REMARKABLE CURES Saene 
REFER BY PERMISSION 3.3.2: 
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abool before the descent of this avenging 
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breaking down the bat zars. The present city was built by Manwt D, 
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mighty city. Great and terrible clianges had taken 
place. Razed houses and blackened walle met my 


view. The city was deserted. We rode through the 
Streets without encountering a living soul, or hearing 
4 single sound, save the yelp of a half-wild dog and 
the echoes of our own suppressed voices and of our 
horses’ hoofs, sent back through the long grim avenues 
losed bazars. Our countrymen had perished 

”y the knife of the wild mountain tribes 
r t, husbandman, and citizen, all had forsaken 
their occupation and risen as one man to revel in the 
gore of the detested foreigner: and now 
proach they had all fled from the city. Our Cabool 
forces lay cantoned on a piece of low ground on th 
road to Kohistan, which was surrounded by a diminu- 


upon our ap- 


ive rampart. To the north of the cat nments, and 
attached to them, was the missio comy t 
voy’s residence), which occupied an imn 


larger than the intrenched camp itself 
rounded by the houses of the 
guard. The thr 

. es of soldiery were the officers’ quarters, the 
Light Infantry occupied the building to 
the extreme right, the Thirty-fifth Bengal Light In- 
fantry the cet 





mission 


¢ prominent squares above the scat 


tre, and the Thirty-seventh Native In- 


fantry that to the left, 


cupied by the generals ar 
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yards distant: while to the north 
te-Maroo, near a low range of ~ 
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subsequent annihilatior y 1s 
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‘So I must, under any circumstances,” I said, 
and then stopped and looked down, half inclined 
to stroke that hideous little terrier who sat upon 
his tail, so pert and upright, just in front of his 





master, looking first at me, then up into the wet 
ky, with a disapproving jerk of the head. “ But 
debts are not unpleasant to me. I find I can live 


very comfortably under theit 

As I spoke his face grew scarlet, und his eyes 
looked into mine with a strange stern eagerness ; 
but a moment afterward he had turned them away 
with a laugh. 


“T see,” he 


burden.” 


said; “I understand what debts 
You can not help contracting those. 
All others are I am 
grateful to you,” he went on, while I puzzled over 
his odd manner, “ for looking so prettily at your 
ease in my—in this room of mine. Is it always 
the intuition of a woman’s nature to put us at 
ease? Won't you take off your hat and let 
me dry it? Or—will you dry it yourself? Yes, 
that is better; you will do it more daintily, and I 
~if you forgive me—am going to cook a little. 
Ah, it is good to see you laugh, but I wish your 


you mean 
as bad as—prison fetters. 


out 


lress were drier 

“Tt will soon be all right now,” I said, and sat 
lown by the fire, just as comfortably as if I be 
onged to the little wooden house, drying my hat 
und dress industriously, yet always (when I could) 
meeting with a smile Mr. Lockhart’s anxious look 
and answering laughingly his grave and 
rather cynical remarks. 

‘7 am so unaccustomed to guests,” he said, un 
I fancy, of what a sadness there was in his 
‘that I feel something like poor old Trotty 
Veck did when he hung the kettle lid behind the 
door and put the baby’s hat upon the kettle ; do 
you remember ?” 
glad! I glad to chat 
Dickens’s stories, but 1 was doubly glad that 
lay, because I had been thrown so unmercifully 
vwpon the compassion of this stranger, and felt 
that he eared so little to be troubled to talk with 
ne Now it was all right, and we grew perfect- 

friendly, not 
liffering merrily, over the dear old characters we 
knew so well, while Mr. Lockhart gathered mys- 
terious things about him, and in a neat, deft way 
that was almost like a woman’s (only quicker) 
he prepared a most fragrant pot of coffee, then 
cut thin siices of bread and butter, and spread us 
quite a dainty little meal 

“ Please to try it,” he said, handing me a cup 
of coffee, “and tell me honestly if I mastered 
the secret properly in Am« 

“It is delicious,” I said, with an appreciative 
little nod, after sipping it. “Did you learn to 
compound all American drinks as successfully as 


this ? 


it me, 


iware, 


tone, 


I was so was always 


ove! 


only agreeing merrily, but also 


rica.” 


I forget what he answered, except that it was 

i merry negative, for I was saying in my mind, 
“Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded lips that spoke.” 

“ Mr. Lockhart,” I said, presently, while he sat 
opposite to me by the open door, scarcely once 
touching his own coffee, “ did you live in Ameri- 
ca the—the solitary sort of life that you live 
here-—evidently now by choice ?” 

‘By choice,” he answered, quietly, “there as 
Vell as he re Art you going to recommend 50- 
ciety to me—here ?” 

1 think,” I began, as easily and bravely as I 
( ‘that there are people in this neighbor- 
hood whose society and acquaintance you would 
- and even in the village—”’ 
he put in, 
which literally seemed 
‘I know the Vicar and all his chil 


of course if I know one 


really enjoy 

‘I know the people of the village,” 
with a slow, grave irony 
to hurt me. 
I must needs know 
the others, as they are nevet apart I have often 
ind often met them, walking ind two, like 
a small national school I the Doctor’s 
strong-minded wife, who says she might have been 
a celebrated doctor herself had not marriage 
currushed it out of her.’ I know the shop-keep- 
er’s new old wife, and that Pepys would have 
said of her— An ugly pusse, but brought him 


aren ; 


two 


know 


money.’ I know the little mad water-cress wom- 
in, who thinks that she is the queen, and that her 

isband was a toad and haunts her still. I know 
the old cab-driver, who doesn’t like the wife his 
son has chosen, and says such a fine young man 
ought not to have been taken in, because he had 
been about the world so much, and seen so many 
And I know the landlord of the 
village inn, who scorns my men because they go 


sexes of girls 


0 seldom to his tap-room 

But even yet,” I said, when my laugh was 
ver, “ you have not mentioned the whole of the 
illage society. Have you never heard of West 
erwood and M Luard ?” 

Mrs. Luard he questioned, rising from his 
ea m and putting his cup upon the table. 


Who is she 
I looked after him curiously, wonderi: 





new note in his voice I suppose I wo 
l ked re | again, and repea 
yre ywly 
Who is she 
Mrs. Lu vner of Westerwood. It 
Ss a VE pretty place indeed She is an old lady, 
nad has ho op 
[ ule a ladies 
The retort is so very discourteous that I 
oked in a zement at the speaker, feeling very 
] suppose all men do,’ I said, indifferently 
ind calm It is well to know it in time. I 
ill be an old lady myself some day 
Excuse me one moment,” he said just then, 
ng out into the ra ind with his hands to his 
th uttering a long shrill whistle; then not 
to me until the man whom he thus 
4 had come hurrying up to him. 





my horse, Elliot,” he said, as they ap- 
the rain has abated, 
lady tells you, with 


to send, And if there 


" 1 me 48 SOON as 
herever this voung 


mmay Wish 
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is any thing you can bring her, bring it carefully; 
that is why l waited for you, and would not send 
one of the navvies.” 

‘Til go at once, Sir,” the young man answe1 
ed; and I saw by his manner that he 
no bidding of Mr. Lockhart’s grudgingly. 
rain doesn’t signify.” 


would do 


“ The 


“Then Miss Compton will give you directions,” 
Mr. Lockhart said, and moved away quite out of 
hearing. Not only out of hearing, but quite out 
of sight too, I found, when I had given this young 
clerk, or whatever he was, a few pencilled lines 
to take to Westerwood. And it was a long ten 
minutes, I am sure, before he came back, just as 
wet again, and running fast. 

“I beg your pardon for my disappearance,” he 
said, coolly taking up his old position; “but I 
feared Elliot might not have prepared for such a 
long absence, and that some damage might have 
been done before he returned.” 

“T have troubled you a great deal,” I said; for 
I had grown quite depressed and humble during 
his absence. ‘“ Through my own idleness I have 
added greatly to your work.” 

‘I like work,” he said, with a steady bright- 
ness in his eyes. “I would rather wear out, as 
the old proverb says, than rust out.” 

“ Would you ?” I asked, perversely. 
rather rust out. It takes longer.” 

‘IT see you would,” he said, with a really hearty 
laugh; and his eyes were warm and full of fun 
when they met mine. “And you would mightily 
enjoy being ‘drawn in a Bath-chair along to the 
Did you think me a long time away ?” 

That conclusion to his sentence was so abrupt 
and unexpected that no wonder it made my cheeks 
a little hot and uncomfortable, though, of course, 
I never thought of answering it at all seriously 

‘You were long away. I might have run away 
with the coffee-pot, and never been discovered " 

‘I would have discovered—the coffee- 
pot,” he answered. “I could run two miles to 
your half mile, and I would have captured my 
treasure. 
not trying to say any thing, so I do not know why 
he should have 
to the contrary 
I should h 

‘You certainly would,” I answered, quite will- 
ingly, though my face still felt a little warm and 
unusual; “for I should have dropped the coffee- 
pot when I heard You would 
have found it and picked it up quite easily, and 
returned here with your treasure.” 

“ And you?” 

What a ridiculous question it was for him to 
add in that grave way! 

“And I,” I said, looking anxiously out to se 
whether the rain had abated, “should have— 
missed my coffee.” 

“Have you enjoyed it at all—just ever so 
little ?” 

‘I should like another cup,’ I said, looking 
longingly at the table, and knowing this would 
convince him best; for his que stion had sounded 
very earnest; and could any thing have been a 
greater pleasure to me than to see with what real 
pride and pleasure he poured me that second cup- 
| ful, and sweetened it with such deliberation ? 

“| wonder,” he said, when he brought it to me, 
| 


as evel 


“T would 


crave,’ 


soon 


Nothing you can say’”—indeed, I was 
idded that—“ could convince me 


And I’m sure you yourself know 


ive succeeded.” 


you, and run on. 


and stood really enjoying the sight of my drink- 
ing it,‘ whether you could ever fancy such a 
storm as this breaking and brightening a man’s 
sky, instead of shrouding and darkening it. You 
are very kind for not, in my presence, watching 
impatiently for the carriage you expect. In that, 
as in several other things to-day, you have shown 
not only a woman’s tact, but a gentlewoman’s 
most kind consideration. But, of course, I know 
you will be glad of your release. This must have 
been a tedious, wasted afternoon for you; and 
what which 
such as this could shine with dazzling lasting 
brightness ?” 

“T think the rain has ceased,” I said, a little 
“but 1 am not at all delighted You 
believe me, don’t you? 

“Tell me what to believe,” he said, speaking 
low, while his eves were so steady and intent that 
my own grew grave and wistful 


can you know of any days among 


nervously ; 


is I answered 
It seemed so impossible to say more than the very 
simplest truth, and that seemed so little 

“That I feel quite happy to be indebted to you, 


and shall never remember this afternoon as tedi 
ous or wasted, and—that I hope to meet you 
igaln 


“Thank you.” 

“You know I mean this ?” I questioned, grave- 
ly and wistfully still, for how could I tell whether 
the great seriousness of his manner had not been 
ironical—and now in the distance I could hear a 
horse’s step 

“T understand,” he said, and for one moment 
firmly grasped the hand I offered him. “ Your 
than the lip,’ and I would to 

worthy of them !” 

I said, presently, as he helped 


thanks are ‘ deeper 
Heaven I were 
“Mr. Lockha 


more 





me to put on the Ulster which his messenger had 
brought m« I don’t think this shields me so 
well as vo mackintosh did this afternoon 

‘But it fa ve comfortable and suitablk 
ind fashionable he said, as he stroked down the 
ttle capes What a pretty tone of color! 

Dx mu think I asked, rathe ple ised 
for we women like even our cloaks to be admired 
— that old Weller’s great-coat must have been 
just such another, both in shade and mak« 

‘And size,” he added, while he 





watched me tie on my hat, holding hi 
hand the while 

“T need not open that,” I said, when he hand- 
d me the umbrella Mr. Elliot had brought me 
‘It is too late to save my hat 

“T will carry it, then,” he said, and 
relieved “Now we shall have quite 
walk, but I confess I rather dreaded 
brella.” 

“Why?” 

“T felt toward it just 


looked even 
i pleasant 


that um- 


as the maa felt toward 
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r for himself 
Well for one, but 
— the horse, Elliot. 
. shall be dow ’ 
line in less than an hour, for I shall pi ba 
through the woods.” 1 back 
As he spoke he followed n 


and closed the door 


the goose that was served at dinne 
and his wife—it was all 
not encugh for two. 

Stephen will see to him 


very 


1¢ from the 


hous 
behind us: weg 


and just then 





(just as we were both starting « i 

: | cheer 
Mrs. Luard’s pony-carriage was driven >a 
to us, and the pony pulled 08e 


up by Mrs. Luard’s 


own firm hand 
“As the ground is so wet,” she 
me with a smile, “I did not like 
had been in despair before I hea; wnt 
were. They told me a gentleman s ee .- 
was very kind of him. Is he here »” _ 8 
As her eyes went on beyond me to the w 
house I turned, stifling the litth qualm ite 
I remembered I must drive now instea lof walkin 
But in another instant I had forgotten all chon 
my own passing disappointment. Mr. Lockhart 
was leaning against the dvor of his house, utter. 
ly motionless, with so cold and stern a face that 
he hardly seemed the same man who had left the 
house with me a few minutes before Utterly 
bewildered, I looked from him to the old lady 
and at that moment she spoke to him—hurriedly, 
almost timidly, trying to thank him for his hospi. 
tality to her “ young friend.” But even this ex. 
perienced old lady broke down in the face of such 
icy disdain, while I was lost in wonder how any 
man could with such intensity indeed “ hate old 


ladies.” 


Said, greeting 
you to walk, J 


I bade good-by to him without another glance 
and took my place in the phaeton, all at ee 
wrathfulagainst him. How dare he meet so stern. 
ly and ignore so cruelly the salutation of one who 
was old as well as a lady ? How dare he change 
in one moment so that one scarce could know 
him ? 

Yet when we had left him behind us 
strange, 
ferent 

“He has been very kind to me,” I said to Mrs 
Luard as we drove slowly on, and there was a 
queer catch In my voice 

= H as he ; 

She was looking straight before her, her face 
pallid as I had never seen it before, her lips rigid 


, in his 
solitary house, my thoughts seemed dif. 


And seeing this I said no more, for any words of 
mine must have sounded mocking in her over. 
whelming emotion, and impertinent too in my ut- 
ter ignorance of her trouble 5 
ee 
CHAPTER IX 

I HaD promised to play the service at the vil. 
lage church next day, so on this Saturday morn. 
ing I sat at the window of Mrs. Luard’s own little 
sitting-room choosing the hymns and chants, J 
had tried every room in the house, but the heat 
was so intense that I could stay nowhere more 
than a few minutes at a time. And this was my 
last experiment. The old lady was sitting at her 
writing-table, but not writing; and though the 
light was diminished by the awnings outside the 
windows (for we could not bear the jalousies 
closed), I could see that she was fidgeted by 
something even more trying than the heat. It 
was nearly a month now since the day she had 
driven me from Mr. Lockhart’s house with that 
look of anger and distress upon her face; but as 
she had never alluded to the day nor mentioned 
his name,I did not. More than once since then 
we had met or passed him, and when he could not 
help it—I always noticed it was when he could 
not help it—he raised his hat to me; but he nev- 
er betrayed the faintest recognition of Mrs. Luard, 
nor she of him. 

“This want of rain is becoming a very serious 
matter, Eunice.” 

i looked at the old lady in surprise. Could it 
be that this question of the weather was all that 
was troubling her ? 

“ Yes, 


river 


one Our hose from the 
will be useless presently, for the river is 


wasting away—like ourselves.” 


80 every says 


‘ Like ourselves, indeed,” she echoed, laughing, 
as she tore the papers she had in her hand, threw 
them into her waste-paper basket, and left her 
devonport. 

But I had been glad to hear the laugh, and 
felt relieved as I went back to my selecting of 
the hymns. It was a long process, but only be- 
cause I felt so lazy and so languid over it On 
any other day I should have trusted my memory 
with the numbers, but in this terrific heat I could 
carry notliing unnecessarily, even in my memory, 
so I leaned forward to the waste-paper basket, 
and took a bit of blank paper from the top. I 
had to write the numbers very small, but that 
was far better than having to get up and reach 
for a fresh sheet. When 1 slipped the meme- 
randum into my hymn-book, I found that this 
scrap was ore of the torn portions of a whole 
sheet, and so I tore it down in the crease, and 


threw back the half that was written on. But 
I had seen the half line of writing—though I am 
sure I never thought of looking at it—only half 
1 line, without beginning or end, and below it 
‘Gra 

With all the other letters gone, I never doubt- 


1 for a moment that the signature had been 


‘Graham Lockhart;” but I wished I had not 
seen even those few words—only three, except 
these broken ones where the paper had been 
torn— 

Your wine would cho 

“Gra” 


That was all, but even in the utter exhaustion 
of that terrible weather I would have done much 
to free myself from the haunting sight of those 
few words 

It seemed quite a relief to quit the house, 
though the village road unshadowed, for I 
thought these worrying, haunting ideas would 
leave me in the church 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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